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SESQUICENTENNIAL FOR A KENTUCKIAN 








TEACHERS: 


In changing times like these... 








CLIP THIS PAGE AND MAIL TODAY FOR FREE COUNSELING MATERIAL 
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YOU'VE ALWAYS TAUGHT THEM MUCH about their individual future plans. You, as a well-informed 
living and growing in this incredibly dynamic world. counselor, can give them the kind of military guid- 
But now your students depend on you for even more. ance they urgently need to choose well. 

Today, these young men look to you for guidance in TO HELP YOU with this added responsibility, the 
reaching the military service decision best suited to U.S. Army offers you these free guidance materials: 


eater 


J], FILMS for showing to students or community groups: Three excellent motion pictures are 
available free of charge. Each dramatically portrays the problems of high school youth about 
to enter the service. To obtain these films, contact your local Army recruiter. Or if you 
prefer, check the boxes next to the titles of the films you want—and we’ll make the arrangements. 
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“DRAFTY, ISN'T IT?” (Full-color “PREPARE THROUGH EDUCATION” “POINT OF VIEW” (Black & White 
STUDENT-oriented animated car- (Black & White TEACHER-STUDENT PARENT-oriented film—30 minutes) 
toon—10 minutes) oriented film—16 minutes) 
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need. In the boxes next to the descriptive titles, indicate the desired number of copies. 


TEACHER military orientation ref- TEACHER reference booklet on STUDENT booklet describing Army 
erence booklet Army occupations life 


STUDENT booklet describing Army e PARENT booklet describing the psy- 


job training opportunities chological benefits of Army service 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION... 





Today, mail this page to: 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
City Washington 25, D.C. 


ATTN: AGSN 














High School 
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2, BOOKLETS to aid in your military counseling: Order as many free copies as you think you’ll ; 
























Calendar of Events 











Feb. 12-14: Annual Conference, 
American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, Chicago. 

Feb. 14-18: Annual Convention, 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Atlantic City. 

Feb. 28-March 4: Annual Meet- 
ing, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Los Angeles. 

March 1-4: , 14th National Con- 
ference, Association for Higher 
Education, Chicago. 

March 1-5: 14th Annual Con- 
ference, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Cincinnati. 


March 9-14: 5th Annual Con- 
ference, National Art Education 
Association, New York City. 


March 18-22: National Conven- 


tion, National Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors, 
Cleveland. 


March 19-21: Southeastern The- 
atre Conference, Berea. 


March 23-26: Annual Conven- 
tion, American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association, Cleveland. 


March 29-April 3: ACEI Study 
Conference, St. Louis. 


March 31-April 4: 7th Annual 


Convention, National Science 
Teachers Association, Atlantic 
City. 
April 1-30: Teaching Career 
Month. 


April 1-4: 37th Annual Meeting, 
National Council for Teachers of 
Mathematics, Dallas. 
April 3-7: Biennial Convention, 
Southern Division Music Educators 
National Conference, Roanoke. 


April 7-11: 
vention, Council for Exceptional 
Children, Atlantic City. 


April 12-18: National Library 
Week. 

April 15, 16, 17: KEA Conven- 
tion, Louisville. 


June 28-July 3: Annual NEA 
Convention, St. Louis. 
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Chicago Natural History Museum’s 


new, ingenious, low-cost 


“nackage deal” with 


10 ACTUAL FOSSIL SPECIMENS 


—plus leaflet ‘‘Your Own Coliection” in- 
terestingly done for young people and 
38-page, illustrated booklet “Life Through 
the Ages’’—make fossils almost come 


alive. It's a thrilling package. 


With this package, teachers 
turn time millions of years 
back so that the fossil speci- 
mens that the child holds in 
his hand don’t seem dead at 
all but really living today. 


Booklet “Life Through the 
Ages,” 38 pages, 644 x 85%", 
has 48 pictures, most in color. 
Chapters take up Who’s Who 
of the Dinosaurs, Reptiles That 


YOU GET THESE 10 FOSSIL SPECIMENS: 


Dinosaur Bone Fragment 
Conifer Wood 
Crinoid Stem 
Worm Tubes 
Brachiopod 
Sea Urchin 
Horn Coral 
Bryozoan 
Fusuline 
Snail 











Healthful 
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Swam or Flew, Ancient Birds, 
Mammals That Were Misfits, 
and other fascinating fossil 
subjects. Also, two graphs. 


FOR these 10 FOSSILS, as described, 
with leaflet and booklet—postpaid, 
send your name, address and $1.75 
to CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MU- 
SEUM, Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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it’s just a simple fact that 
the lively flavor and smooth 


chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
» give you a right smart little lift and help 
sale ease tension. Try it when you come home tonight. 
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These “helps” make it easy to 


answer (questions on growing up 


Complete Menstrual Education Program Free: 


Many teachers find this program, from the makers of 
Modess® Sanitary Napkins, Belts, and Teen-Age by 
Modess, of distinct help in answering questions girls 
ask about menstruation, 


If you would like any or all of these excellent “helps,” 

fill in the coupon below, checking the items you want 
and the quantity of copies required. The makers ot 
Modess will be happy to fill your request. 
New Edition! “Growing Up and Liking It”—explains the 
“why” and “wherefores” of menstruation clearly, sim- 
ply ... and in language your girls can easily understand. 
Cram-packed with friendly, helpful advice on health 
and good grooming, it’s a wonderful supplement to 
classroom discussions. 


“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?”—valuable booklet for 
mothers... specially good for P.T.A. meetings. 


“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene”—in- 
cludes large anatomical wall chart, a general teaching 
guide, and copies of above booklets. 


“Molly Grows Up”—award-winning movie for girls 9 to 
14... also excellent for showing mothers. 16 mm. black 
and white, sound, runs 15 minutes. (On free loan.) Com- 
plete with Teacher’s Guide prepared by McGraw-Hill. 
“Confidence Because... You Understand Menstruation” 
—color filmstrip for girls 14 and older—first on mens- 
trual hygiene. May be stopped for questions, 35 mm. 
with or without 15-minute sound record. (Yours to 
keep.) Teacher’s Guide prepared by McGraw-Hill in- 
cludes script. 


Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeseeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 0.8 


Director of Education, Personal Products Corporation 
Box 5966-2, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me free: 

copies of “Growing Up and Liking It” 

copies of ‘‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 

16 mm. movie, ‘‘Molly Grows Up” (on free loan). Allow 4 weeks 
for delivery. Date wanted Alternate date... 

35 mm. filmstrip, ‘Confidence Because... You Understand 
Menstruation”____with sound. without sound. Record: 
16”, 12” - Univ. 12’. Circle speed desired: 33%, 45, 78. 
Date wanted (Yours to keep.) 

one ‘‘Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” 








Name 





( PLEASE PRINT ) 
School Course 





School address 





City. Zone. State. 


(OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S. AND CANADA) 
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IF and AND 


If there is 

One thing 

Which, more than another, 
Makes for successful teaching 
In any classroom 

It is probably 

A cheerful atmosphere. 
And that teacher 

Who can always smile 
And seldom frown 

And never scold 

Is the teacher 

Whom little children 
Learn to love 

And for whom 

They'll love to learn. 


And this is true— 
In school and out— 
The cheerful soul 

Is most beloved. 
And if we all 

Could keep in mind 
This simple fact 
We soon would find 
That happy learners 
Learn the best 

And happy teachers 
Excel the rest. 


—W. P. King 
February, 1935 


The late W. P. King at his bookshelves. 


February, 1959 








Educators T1PS TO TEACHERS 








FREE BOOKLET OF THE 
MONTH: A new Child 
Psychology Booklet 
each month is yours for 
the asking. This year’s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- 
ter understand and 
deal with children in 
everyday school situa- 
tions. Written by Dr. 
S. June Smith, promi- 
nent school psycholo- 
gist, the booklets are 
published by our Edu- 
cational Service 
Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 


ABOUT .. 


PARENT RELATIONS 


Educators \VING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 
SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—and protect savings 
—making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 
ownership or a cash estate come true. 


. featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 





George D. Conley 
State Mgr. 
2436 Roosevelt Ave. 
Ashland, Ky. 


DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


Group Plans can pay from the 1st day of total disability 
for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 


Teacher Group Plans * Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 
many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
since 1910. 


oe 


Mutual co MPANY 


P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, her 

Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 

Please send, without obligation, ( ) latest Child Psy- 
chology booklet and full information about (_ ) Disa- 
bility Protection Plans (_ ) Life Insurance Plans. 


Name: 
Address: 
City: 

State: 




















Many announcements, news items, materials, and 


suggestions come .. . 


ACROSS THE 


EDITOR'S DESK 








DUCATORS close to the field 

agree that testing may very 
possibly get top priority in 1959. 
This conclusion, an outgrowth of 
1958 educational activities, rests on 
two factors in particular: (a) in- 
creased awareness of the need to 
identify the academically talented, 
and (b) re-awakened desire to 
further a basic goal of American 
education, the best education for 
all students according to individual 
differences. 


RE you faced with planning a 

new staff bulletin? Or a hand- 
book for parents? Have you been 
offered TV time and don't know 
what to do with it? The National 
School Public Relations Association 
has a publication called Public Re- 
lations Gold Mine which can help 
you with these and many other 
knotty PR problems. The cost is 
$1.25 for a single copy from 
NSPRA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


OME teachers have reported 

difficulty in securing accept- 
ance of their claims for income tax 
deductions for educational ex- 
penses. NEA is working with the 
Internal Revenue Service on these 
problems and hopes to come up 
with some good solutions. In the 
meantime, if you want advice don’t 
hesitate to write KEA, 2303 South 
Third St., Louisville 8, Ky. 


* 2 @ 


HE Louisville Education As- 

sociation has added us to 
their mailing list for their local 
bulletin, Newsflash, Why don't 
you? 

2 o 2 

HERE’S a new book on income 

taxes especially prepared for 
educators by Dr. Madaline Kinter 
Remmlein, who wrote the article 
om income tax deduction for edu- 
cational expenses for the Septem- 
ber Journa. It’s called Teachers’ 
Federal Income Tax Guide, and is 
published by Channel Press, Great 
Neck, N.Y., for $2.50. 
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LONGER school day, ex- 

tension of the school year, 
and more homework are among 
“seven musts for better schools” 
advocated by Dr. Lawrence G. 
Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, in the January issue of 
Parent’s Magazine. Children need 
more time in school, Dr. Derthick 
suggests, because there is so much 
more to learn in many fields than 
there was 25 years ago. 

2 SJ * 


ORE than 18,000 of Ken- 

tucky’s 22,000 high school 
seniors will be tested for college 
aptitude in the next few months. 
The U.K. Testing Service will ad- 
minister the program, with test 
scores available to all colleges in 
the state for use in choosing 
scholarship winners. The tests will 
be available from U.K. until March 
15. 


SJ em ae 


CHILDREN’S Crusade for 

Better Schools is suggested 
by Parent's Magazine in its Janu- 
ary, 1959, issue. It was pointed out 
that many voices have been raised 
to urge expansion and moderniza- 
tion of school buildings, but “the 
potentially most important voices 
still remain to be heard —those 
of school children themselves.” 
School-age children should be en- 
couraged by their parents to write 
letters to their governors and con- 
gressmen, reporting actual physical 
conditions in their schools. 


NEW YORK newspaper car- 

ried this commentary on the 
depths to which “progressive edu- 
cation” has dragged us: “When 
we were mere boys, boys had to 
do a little work in school. They 
were not coaxed; they were ham- 
mered. Spelling, writing, and 
arithmetic were not electives: and 
you had to learn. In these more 
fortunate times, elementary educa- 
tion has become in many places, 
a sort of vaudeville show. The 
child must be kept amused and 
learns what he pleases.” (The New 
York Sun, October, 1902.) 


HE National School Boards As. 

sociation and Northwestem 
University in Evanston, Illinois, 
are establishing a new Center for 
School Board Studies. The center 
will seek to improve public educa- 
tion by raising the quality of school 
board membership and perform. 
ance. NSBA has moved its head- 
quarters from Chicago to Evanston 
as a part of the cooperative ar- 


rangement. 
a 2 * 


MAJORITY of superintend- 
ents sampled by The Na- 
tion's Schools prefer a longer school 
term in order to “fit all subjects and 
activities into the academic cal- 
endar.” They reject the idea of 
lengthening the school day as a 
way of accomplishing this. 
ERE’S what NEA found out 
about American Schools for 
1958-59: There are now 34.6 mil- 
lion students enrolled, up 1.4 mil- 
lion over last year, and up 40 per 
cent in last ten years; 1.4 million 
on the instructional staff, up 50 
per cent over past ten years; almost 
100,000 emergency teachers, or 1 
in 18. The average classroom 
teacher is now receiving $4,775, up 
4.6 per cent over last year; current 
expense per pupil now averages 
$340, an increase of 4.9 per cent 
in a year; and in the south- 
eastern states the average class- 
room teacher is paid $3,743. Total 
expenditures for education in 1958- 
59 will amount to $14.4 billion. 
a 


* 


* the earth’s population con- 
tinues to multiply at present 
rates for the next 2,000 years, the 
people on earth would weigh more 


than the planet itself. 
2 2 


2 
R. H. L. DONOVAN, U.K. 
President Emeritus, has just 
published a report on the principal 
activities, achievements, and prob- 
lems of the University during his 
administration. The title is Keep- 
ing the University Free and Grow- 
ing, and it will be reviewed in this 

publication in March. 
Please turn to page 12 
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OFFICERS 
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Editorially Speaking ~ -~ - 








Local Strength 


(Editor's Note: This excellent editorial first ap- 
peared in the January, 1949, issue of the KENTUCKY 
ScHOOL JouRNAL. It was written by Miss Nona Bur- 
ress, who was at that time Director of Field Services 
for K.E.A. She is now Director of Teacher Training at 
Campbellsville College. It is reprinted here because 
of the fine ideas expressed, and the timeliness of those 
ideas. ) 

A democracy is strong to the degree that all the 
people are intelligently informed. Likewise, a profes- 
sion is strong to the degree that the members are 
intelligently informed. Professional associations serve 
as one of the best means for intelligently informing 
school personnel. 

Attention is being directed in Kentucky and 
throughout the nation to the importance of local 
teachers’ organizations. Many school districts are or- 
ganizing associations for the first time, while other 
school districts are trying to strengthen those already 
in existence. Leaders are charged with a responsi- 
bility of developing strong and effective associations 
in every school district of our state. It is a responsi- 
bility that faces every school person who has a sincere 
interest in building this profession of ours into one 
of which we can justly be proud, a profession that 
renders a real service to the world. 

The teacher who is at the front in education today 
is the teacher who sees the professional associations 
as a part of the total education machinery. She recog- 
nizes the needs met and the values received through 
strong and effective professional associations at the 
local, state, and national levels. She realizes that in 
order to give the best service to her pupils, to her 
patrons and. to herself she cannot confine her efforts 
to one classroom, one school, and one school system; 
nor can she give the best service by belonging to and 
supporting one association. She knows that the qual- 
ity of her service is enriched and professional growth 
results through working on immediate and long range 
programs in a united profession. The term teacher as 
used here applies to all school personnel—superin- 
tendent, supervisor, principal and classroom teacher 
because we are all teachers in that we are working 
toward the same goal, the best education to be had 
for all American children. 

The local association of today is quite different to 
the one of yesterday. It, too, like most other organi- 
zations and institutions of our society, has had to 
undergo many changes to bring it in line with the 
needs of our times. The services of today’s local 
association are unlimited. This organization serves as 
a workshop for developing leadership, solves prob- 
lems near the teacher, aids in developing prestige of 
teaching, makes for democratic procedures, con- 
tributes to the thinking of the state and national or- 
ganizations, leads to the intelligent interpreting and 
informing of school policies and programs, and se- 
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cures unified action by producing a unified group 
to speak with authority. 

Today’s local association is planned for per- 
manency, is not the mushroom type which goes 
through a process of re-organization each school term, 
It has a written constitution and by-laws which clearly 
state the purposes and duties of the local, and at the 
same time conform to the constitution and by-laws 
of the state and national organizations. There are 
committees to meet various needs such as a program 
committee, membership, social, professional prob- 
lems, teacher welfare, legislative, finance, professional 
relations, public relations, and international relations, 
Special committees are appointed from time to tine, 
The officers have been chosen after due consideration 
of their qualifications for the offices they hold. 

Education is moving forward in Kentucky. Much 
of the credit for this progress may be attributed to the 
work of strong local education associations whercin 
each member can contribute and find satisfaction in 
knowing that he has a part in promoting an improved 
and unified profession. 


Insurance for Teachers 


The KEA sponsors two types of insurance for its 
members, and recommends that they participate: the 
KEA Life Plan, which provides low-cost term life in- 
surance; and the KEA Group Insurance Plan, which 
provides income protection in case of accident or 
illness. Both plans have been thoroughly investigated 
by the Insurance Committee of the KEA, and are the 
only ones endorsed by them. 

The KEA Life Plan (see advertisement on pages 
24, 25) is administered by the KEA. It is underwritten 
by the Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
one of the larger organizations of its kind in the 
country. For teachers who are concerned with what 
happens to others if they die, here is one way in 
which they can provide for the financial welfare of 
loved ones in case of death. A special promotional 
program is now underway which provides a dividend 
of an extra twenty per cent coverage, without addi- 
tional premiums, for all who enroll before March 1. 

The KEA Group Insurance Plan (see advertisement 
on page 29) is administered and underwritten by the 
Washington National Insurance Company, one which 
specializes in this type of insurance for teachers. 
Benefits are provided in case of accidental death, 
dismemberment, or illness. It too is a low-cost plan, 
and provides income in case of extended illness or 
hospitalization, and benefits to survivors in case of 
accidental-death, or to the insured in case of loss of 
legs, arms, eyes, etc., in an accident. 

These are examples of the ways in which KEA, 
through its large membership, can provide special 
benefits tailored to teacher budgets. Efforts are now 
underway to provide special benefits of other kinds. 
All are worthy of the support of the members. 

Fs 
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Dedicate 
..and Re-Dedicate 


February! What more ap- 
propriate month could be 
found for the dedication of 
our National Education As- 
sociation Headquarters Build- 
ing than this month which 
boasts the birthdays of two 
famous Americans — George 
Washington, the Father of our 
Country, and Abraham Lin- 
coln, the Great Emancipator? 


Just as these two great 
Americans dedicated them- 
selves to directing our nation, 
so have great educators 
throughout the history of our 
nation devoted themselves to 
developing the minds of our 
youth. The NEA building, 
our professional home, is a 
beautiful structure of steel 
and stone, something of which 
we can be justly proud. It is 
a lasting tribute to these 
thousands and thousands of 
educators throughout our na- 
tion who have worked tire- 
lessly through the years to 
build, strengthen, and move 
our profession forward; who 
have waged and. are continu- 
ing to wage the battle against 
ignorance, hatred, prejudice, 
and greed; who are striving to 
find better and more effective 
ways of helping to prepare 
young people to meet the 
challenges of these times. 


As we pause this month in 
our school duties in observ- 
ance of the dedication of our 
building, let us at the same 
time re-dedicate ourselves to 
the tasks before us. 


—Virginia Murrell 
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“Overindulgititis” may attack 
anyone over six months of age. It 
frequently attacks “only children” 
but may attack children from large 
families as well. 


The first symptoms are doing lit- 
tle things to be the center of at- 
traction. Another characteristic 
symptom is saying, “I’m going to 
do such and such” to parents, in- 
stead of saying “May I do such 
and such?” In the most extreme 
stage, the patient may scream and 
kick if he does not get his own 
way. In this stage, if strenuous 
action is not taken on the part of 
the parent, complications can be 
expected. 


“Overindulgititis” is caused by 
parents who feel that their child 
should have his own way in every- 
thing, because to refuse him might 
warp his personality; to apply phys- 
ical action in the right place might 
cause him to grow up to be a social 
misfit. It is also caused by parents 
who feel that, because they didn’t 
have everything they wanted as a 


¢ 


A Teacher Writes.... 


child, their child should be in- 
dulged. 

Fortunately, the disease is not 
transmitted from one patient to an- 
other. However, non-diseased 
people do not always care to asso- 
ciate with the patient because of 
the unpleasant atmosphere that 
often prevails. 

“Overindulgititis” usually is con- 
sidered a disease of children, but 
it may attack human beings of any 
age, color, sex, or race. The death 
rate is low, and usually results from 
extreme tantrums in which the 
patient harms himself or someone 
else who interferes with his “inde- 
pendence.” 

Patients who suffer from “over- 
indulgititis” should be given very 
careful treatment. “ The patient 
should be given generous doses of 
the realization that he is only one, 
and his right should not take prece- 
dence over everyone else. His diet 
should consist of continued sharing 
in games, in work, and all phases of 


Please turn to page 22 





CAN YOU IDENTIFY THESE PEOPLE? Here is a group portrait of 22 people who were meeting 
at the UK College of Education. It was taken from an old scrapbook, and, to the best of our 


knowledge, was made between 1938 and 1940. 


If you can name them, send us that information, 


using the numbering code on the silhouettes below. We might even find a prize for the first 
person to name all of them correctly. 
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Is your pupil vulnerable to 


Delinquent 


Behavior ? 


By William C. Kvaraceus 
Director, NEA Juvenile 
Delinquency Project 


N recent years five major re- 

search studies have attempted to 
uncover how delinquent children 
differ from their non-delinquent 
friends or peers. These studies 
were made in such far distant 
places as Boston, Los Angeles, 
Detroit, and Passaic, New Jersey. 
Yet report much the same 
story... 

The delinquent child is more like 
than different from his law-abiding 
counterpart; he does not represent 
some special breed of youngster 
from a strange planet in space; he 
is more apt to be just any boy liv- 
ing On any street in any town. 

When differences in personal 
make-up, home and family back- 
ground, and school adjustments are 
noted, they generally show the de- 
linquent as different from the non- 
delinquent as follows: 

1. Home discipline: Discipline 
in his home is erratic and runs to 
either extreme; the delinquent is 
frequently and severely punished 
or he is over indulged and spoiled. 

2. Emotional conflict in home: 
The delinquent’s family life con- 
sists of one battle after another in 
which parents and children find 
themselves in opposing camps. 
Emotional warfare splinters the 
family with distrust, fear, and even 
hate. 

8. Lack of success in out-of- 
school ventures: The delinquent 


is not “very good at anything” as 
he attempts to compete or hold his 
own with his play or work group. 
His delinquent acts usually repre- 
sent an effort at being good at 
something—even if it is only in 
stealing, window breaking or tru- 
anting. 

4, Dislike for school: This is 
no Pinocchio preference for Pleas- 
ure Island. This is a white-heat 
hate for school and for persons con- 
nected with it. 


5. Disinterest in school work: 
The delinquent child is the teach- 
ers worst motivational problem. 
Try as hard as she will, the class- 
room teacher seldom succeeds in 
raising even a spark of interest in 
school activities. 

6. School failure: His report 
card shows him to be in a state of 
perpetual bankruptcy. His lack of 
interest and his intent to leave 
school early frequently can be 
traced to his singular lack of suc- 
cess in the academic program of 
the school. As might be expected, 
he frequently is held back and is 
over-age for his grade. 

7. Early school leaving: The 
delinquent intends to leave school 
as soon as the law will allow. Us- 
ually he has no educational or vo- 
cational plans for the future. 


8. Truancy: In view of the 
negative school picture the delin- 
quent tries to solve his school prob- 
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Photo from ‘‘Mike Makes His Mark” 


lems by running away. Frequenily 
the truancy represents an emotional 
recess period from the jibes and 
insults of the classroom. 

9. Lack of participation in ex- 
tracurricular activities: The delin- 
quent seldom takes part in the or- 
ganized and supervised youth ac- 
tivities that are available in school 
or community. He is not the type 
to submit to rules and regulations. 

10. Aggressive attack: In com- 
ing to grips with his problems of 
daily living, the delinquent always 
reacts in an overly aggressive man- 
ner. He is always taking it out 
on property and persons. He acts 
out his problems and expresses his 
feelings in an overt aggressive man- 
ner. 


Since these ten “signs” represent 
the most distinguishing character- 
istics which mark the delinquent 
apart from the law-abiding young- 
sters, the researcher warns us: “If 
a pupil in your classes shows a 
saturation of these signs, watch 
out! He may now be predisposed, 
susceptible, or exposed to the de- 
velopment of delinquent modes of 
adjustment.” 


Children showing a number of 
these tell-tale signals deserve a 
second look and a helping hand. 
Early detection with some follow- 
up and treatment can spell the dif- 
ference between delinquency or de- 
cency. 


Kentucky School Journal 
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Editor’s Note: Here is a brief 
report on what is happening over 
the state in the way of lay or- 
ganization to study and work 
toward the improvement of the 
school situation. It behooves all 
professional educators to lend 
every assistance and offer all forms 
of encouragement to these local 
councils. Here is the way we can 
secure united backing for the pro- 
gram to improve educational op- 
portunities which we know must 
take place. The time is getting 
late. Work .. . work . . . work! 
That is what must be done. 











About two-thirds of the school 
districts in Kentucky have or- 
ganized a Citizens’ Council for 
Education and are making a 
thorough study of the public 
schools in their district. The 
progress so far has been most 
gratifying. Every report that has 
been received tells of the interest 
and enthusiasm that is being 
shown, especially among lay citi- 
zens. Most of the other school dis- 
tricts are in the process of or- 
ganizing their committees. 

The study and evaluation of the 
schools delves into every phase 
of the public school program. 
The study is being made in four 
parts through questionnaires. The 
questionnaires deal with (1) School 
Enrollment and Course of Study, 
(2) Teacher and Administrative 
Personnel, (3) Buildings, Sites, 
Equipment, and _ Transportation, 
and (4) Finances. 

When this study is completed, 
it will give a picture of the pres- 
ent status of education in Kentucky 
and how the money is being spent. 
It will also show the improvements 
that have been made since the 


Foundation Program was enacted 


into law and fully financed. 


In districts where the local coun- © 


cil is organized and working, peo- 
ple are becoming vitally concerned 
and interested in their schools. The 





MR. DAVIS is Executive Director of 
the Kentucky Council for Education 
while on leave from his regular posi- 
tion of Superintendent of Barren 
County Schools. 


February, 1959 





A HOPE FOR SCHOOLS 


... Rests With Local Citizens’ Councils 


By Mitchell Davis 


numerous newspaper clippings and 
editorials throughout the State are 
encouraging. The press has been 
most cooperative and, in most in- 
stances, all releases have received 
headlines or prominent space. 
Many fine editorials have been 
written concerning education. 
Many _ state-wide organizations 
have written their local groups 
and requested that they cooperate 
in this program. 

There is no question but what 
the spark has been provided to 
ignite a real concern for education. 
All that is needed for an all-out 
flame is for a little more oil of 
leadership and information. School 
people can furnish this added fire 
if they are ready and willing, and 
will only exert the role to which 
they are dedicated in public edu- 
cation. 

The next phase of the present 
program is to give people an op- 
portunity to make the recommen- 
dations they feel necessary to im- 
prove education in their district 
and in the State of Kentucky. This 
part of the program will be di- 
vided into two parts: (1) The 
Recommended Program and (2) 
Finances. These recommendations 
will be compiled in an attractive 
booklet and will be the people’s 
program for education in Ken- 
tucky. 

Unless citizens in: every school 
district have an opportunity to 
study their schools and make 
recommendations, our endeavor 
has not been entirely successful. 
I am sure that every school dis- 
trict would like to make sugges- 
tions. The phase on recommenda- 
tions is not feasible unless the 
study and evaluation of the present 
program has been made. 


After the recommendations are 
completed, the next phase, of 
course, will be promotion. It is 
later than you think! Before indi- 
viduals or groups can endorse a 
program, we must first have some- 
thing specific and concrete for 

Please turn to page 82 
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What's Your P.M.Q.? 


(Professional Membership Quotient) 


Here are the enrollment figures on KEA and NEA 
membership in each school district in Kentucky as 
of January 15, 1959. There may be some errors in 
NEA membership due to the fact that some NEA Life 
Members did not so indicate on their enrollment 
blanks. 


The first column indicates, to the best of our 
knowledge, the possible number of KEA-NEA inem- 
berships in the school district. The other columns 
indicate the actual number of members, and their 
percentage of the total possible. Colleges and special 
groups have been listed at the end of the roster, with 
only the actual memberships in KEA-NEA. 


With a few exceptions, teachers can be proud of 
their professional spirit with regard to KEA member- 
ship. In many school districts, the same can be said 
of NEA membership. However, work still remains to 
be done when almost 50 per cent of our professional 
people do not recognize the necessity of joining with 
other professional people in other states to present a 
united force for the improvement of educational serv- 
ices. The NEA plays an extremely important role 
in national legislation affecting schools, and the 
strength of their position is in direct proportion to the 
percentage of the teaching population belonging to 
NEA. 


It behooves all of us, regardless of our position 
in the profession, to exercise some leadership in pro- 
moting the professionalization of our profession by 
belonging to our local, state, and national associations. 
We can begin to accept our professional responsibility 
by making certain that we belong, and then we can 
help others to understand that membership is an 
obligation of a professional person. 





Summary by Education Districts 


WM, _ 1.3, 
y 


KEA Per Cent NEA Per Cent 
1,663 99 895 54 
1,871 99 1,454 78 
1,977 100 1,088 55 
1,711 100 1,203 70 
8,487 85 2,195 54 
1,687 97 757 45 
Middle Cumberland .... 1, 1,070 95 444 89 
Upper Cumberland .... 1,944 1,645 85 691 36 
Upper Kentucky River 1,420 1,143 81 336 24 
8,351 97 2,202 64 
8,461 98 1,448 41 


94 12,713 52 








Colleges and 
Special Groups 278 





Grand Total 12,986 











FIRST DISTRICT 


ME, lh, Inf. 





County or ip 
Independent District Possible KEA Per Cent NEA Per Cent 
Ballard 83 83 100 100 
Caldwell 112° 104.5 100 100 
Calloway 87 87 100 1 
Murray 57 57 ~=100 46 
Carlisle 45 45 100 100 
Crittenden 83 83 100 18 
Fulton 72 72 100 7 
Fulton 81 81 100 16 
Graves 178 -. 178... 100 
Mayfield 85 85 100 22 
Hickman 58 58 100 
Livingston 65 65 100 
Lyon 52 52 100 
Marshall 110 110 100 
Benton 81 81 100 
McCracken 189 189 100 
Paducah 249 246 99 
Trigg 85 100 
























































Total 1,666 1,663 99 





SECOND DISTRICT 


Christian : 153 
Hopkinsville 148 
Pembroke 27 
Ft. Campbell 75 

Daviess 204 
Owensboro ¢ 293 

Hancock 52 

Henderson 148 
Henderson 118 

Hopkins 294 
Dawson Springs 24 
Earlington 24 

McLean . 97 

Union 109 

Webster 72 
Providence 88 
































Total 1,873 1,871 





THIRD DISTRICT 


Allen 69 
Scottsville 26 
Barren 146 
Caverna 388 
Glasgow 85 
Butler 101 
Cumberland 79 79 
Edmonson 83 83 
Logan 129 129 
Russellville 45 45 
Metcalfe 75 75 
Monroe 139 189 
Muhlenberg 188 188 
Central City 89 89 
835 85 
164 164 
Simpson 99 99 
Todd 107 +107 
Warren : 208 203 
Bowling Green 127 












































Total : 1,977 1,977 





FOURTH DISTRICT 


Breckinridge 105 100 100 
Cloverport 17 100 100 
Bullitt 145 100 96 
Grayson 108 100 53 
Leitchfield 28 100 68 
Green 81 100 100 
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Elizabethtown 
pr Cent West Point 
100 Hart 
100 Larue 
1 Marion 105 
46 Lebanon 87 
100 Meade 88 
18 Nelson 100 
y Bardstown 40 
16 Taylor 73 
8 Campbellsville 54 
22 Washington 61 
2 Springfield 24 
100 
6 Total 
11 
48 
100 
87 Henry : 81 
100 Eminence 19 
—— Jefferson 1,647 
54 Anchorage 16 
Louisville 1,338 
Oldham 
Shelby 
100 Shelbyville 
97 Spencer 
100 Trimble 
100 
98  * (nee ae, 
100 
A NORTHERN DISTRICT 
42 127 | 300 
85 Walton-Verona 24 100 
100 Bracken 51 100 
7 13: 300 
20 118°: 300 
89 - Bellevue 42 100 
31 Dayton 51 100 
8 Ft. Thomas 82 100 
— Newport 153 96 
78 Silver Grove 15. 106 
Southgate 9 100 
Carroll .. 82 100 
Carrollton 88 100 
4 Gallatin S io 34 100 
0 Tt. 100 
100 Williamstown 20 100 
71 Kenton 217 . 100 
100 Beechwood 21 100 
1 Covington 811 95 
8 Erlanger 48 83 
0 Ludlow 16 52 
100 Owen = 65 100 
100 Pendleton 64 100 
16 Falmouth 20 100 
18 —— 
99 OT) T87, 
100 
: MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
100 ai 132 97 13 
100 4 88 76 0 
42, iberty ... 81. 100 0 
61 Clinton 97 100 2 
7 180 100 
55 Stearns 13 100 6 
Pulaski 204 90 16 
Ferguson 14 100 0 
Science Hill 10 ~=100 10 
100 Somerset o7:. - 100 97 
100 Russell lll 95 31 
96 Wayne 113 =—-100 
53 80 §=6100 26 
68 —_> 
100 Total 1,180 1,070 95 444 
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UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 


229 229 
Middlesboro 108 
Pineville 25 

Clay f 154 

Harlan ... 445 
Harlan 70 
Lynch 50 

Knox 232 
Barbourville 26 

Laurel i 0 
East Bernstadt : 12 
London 42 

Whitley . 160 
Corbin 7 
Williamsburg 835 





























UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER 


Breathitt 168 
Jackson 22 
197 

165 

Letcher 278 
Jenkins 66 
Owsley 62 
Perry 107 
Hazard 83 
Wolfe _......... 0 











1,148 


Anderson 72 
Bourbon 108 
50 

: 81 

Danville 97 
Clark 97 
Winchester 67 
Estill 83 
Irvine 28 
Ravenna 9 
Fayette 471 
Lexington 857 
Franklin 160 
Frankfort 57 
Garrard 54 
Lancaster 82 
Harrison at 
Cynthiana 35 
Jackson 118 
Jessamine 97 
86 

146 

Stanford 85 
Madison 154 
93 

Richmond 62 
Mercer .. : : 64 
Burgin 15 
Harrodsburg 51 
Montgomery 77 
Mt. Sterling 46 
Nicholas 41 
Carlisle - 16 
Powell 67 
125 

Mt. Vernon 94 
Scott 89 
Georgetown 38 
Woodford 89 
12 











Total 8,443 3,351 


100 
100 
100 
76 
91 
100 
100 
100 
100 
0 
100 
100 
92 
100 
100 


85 


DISTRICT 


100 168 
100 10 
100 3 
100 0 
100 1 
100 66 
100 0 
84 26 
100 62 
0 0 


81 


100 
100 

75 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

98 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

67 


97 2,202 
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A Philosophy of Administration 


It has been said that Failure is a better teacher than Success. 
I must admit to sitting at the feet of Failure more often than at 
the feet of Success. The philosophy expounded in this essay is, 
therefore, admittedly one that has evolved from my own failures 
and my observations of failures by other administrators. 

Administrators of any program—school or otherwise—are of little 
or no value in the technical knowledge they possess exclusively, but 
their value is in their accurate appraisal, development, and full 
utilization of the total capacities of the entire personnel with whom 
they work. We can define administrators then as supervisory of- 
ficials at all levels above the actual scene of the primary operations. 

The greatest fatal weakness of an administrator is the tendency 
to assume for himself the exclusive technical ability and responsi- 
bility for decision on too many processes, or on too large a volume 
of a single process. In this way he becomes a bottleneck for other 
personnel and renders himself useless by becoming burdened with 
too many minor details. 

The success of an administrator is not in the accuracy of his 
own program decisions on operating details, but rather in the 
accuracy obtained from the total personnel to whom he has dele- 
gated responsibilities. We must not, however, lose sight of the fact 
that a certain amount of contact with operating detail is necessary 
to the proper development of the administrator himself. While he 
cannot be an expert performer of all phases of the program opera- 
tion, he can at least learn to distinguish between efficiency and 
inefficiency. 

The proper functions of an administrator are necessarily carried 
out at all locations within the framework of his organization. If the 
duties he has assigned to himself keep him at his desk and out of 
personal contact with the operation personnel, then he has ceased 
to be an administrator and has become incapacitated with details. 
The role of the full-time administrator is to equitably divide his 
total time in supervising, training, coordinating at various scenes of 
operation, and business administration if he has retained that phase 
of the total program for himself. However, in a large program the 
business administration would consume too much of his time. 

The acid test of an administrator is in the smoothness and com- 
pleteness of the program operation in his absence. Thus, perfection 
of the program operation involves delegation to subordinates of all 
the authority necessary to carry out the primary operations of the 
program. This seems a difficult situation for many administrators 
to achieve, either from lack of ability to trust the personnel they 
select, or from a disinclination to make themselves dispensable in 
the primary operation of the program. 

The administrator must recognize that there will be errors in 
judgment and performance during the professional development of 
individuals on his staff, but he can anticipate the time when total 
error and extent of inefficiency gradually will be reduced below that 
which would be prevalent if he, overburdened by details, makes all 


decisions. 


A good administrator will not reserve for himself the exclusive 


privilege of making errors, but will admit to the responsibility for 
those made by subordinates whom he has selected and trained 
and to whom he has delegated authority. 

Maximum delegation of authority and proper assumption of 
responsibility are the basic characteristics of a successfully func- 
tioning program. 

—H. W. Wilkey, Superintendent, Leitchfield Schools 
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NTRODUCTION of the School 
Support Act of 1959 (S 2 and 
HR 22) was one of the first actions 
of the new Congress. Similar to 
the Murray-Metcalf bill introduced 
last year, the act provides for school 
construction and teacher salaries, 
Specific provisions are included to 
preclude federal control of the 
schools. The estimated allotment 
to Kentucky would be $20,475,000 
in 1959-60, $41,400,000 in 1960-61, 
$62,250,000 in 1961-62, and $53,- 
400,000 in 1962-63. Kentucky's 
Senator John Sherman Cooper is 
one of the co-sponsors of the bill. 
SSAY contests for the 10th, 
11th, and 12th grades, and for 
college students, will be sponsored 
this year by the Kentucky Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial Commission. Rhea 
A. Taylor, Executive Director of the 
Commission, plans to contact each 
of the affected schools in the state 
in the near future. 
* 2 ¢ 
ITH the NEA Convention in 
the not too distant future, it 
might be wise to review the require- 
ments for delegates from affiliated 
local associations: One delegate 
and one alternate are authorized for 
each 100 members, or major frac- 
tion thereof (51), who are also NEA 
members. If your local association 
has paid its $5.00 affiliation fee, and 
has 51 members of NEA, it comes 
under the minimum provisions for 
a delegate. If there are 151 NEA 
members in your association, you 
are authorized two delegates and 
two alternates. If you are still not 
affiliated and wish to do so, con- 
tact NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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ENTUCKY teachers can be 

proud of Mrs. Katharine Wil- 
kie, of Lexington, who has just 
published her fifth book about 
famous Americans. The latest one 
is about John Sevier. She has al- 
ready published childhood biog- 
raphies of Zack Taylor, Will Clark, 
George Rogers Clark, and Mary 
Todd Lincoln. She is now work- 
ing on a fictionized biography of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and _ her 
future plans call for one on Simon 
Kenton. 
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Maurice 

Earl Russell, Hi 

Mrs. Corinee Westerfield, Dundee—A 
SIMPSON 

James Ownby, Franklin—D 

Lloyd Franklin—D 

James Hammer, R. 4, Franklin—A 

W. H. Story, Franklin—A 
TODD 

Robert N. Bush, Star Route, Elkton—D 

Florence Parham, R. 1, Guthrie—D 

Helen Bradshaw, Elkton—A 

Sylvia Taylor, R. 2, Pembroke—A 
WARREN 


Marchel Bishop, 1502 Cabell Drive, 
Bowling Green—D 

Kenneth Harvey, R. 6, Bowling Green—D 

J. A. Floyd, 1819 Eighteenth, 
Bowling Green—D 

James Moss, 511 East Tenth, 
Bowling Green—D 

Mrs. Louise Bishop, 1502 Cabell Drive 
Bowling Green—A 

R. E. Simons, 602 Covington Ave., 
Bowling Green—A 

Lurene Gibson, 511 E. Tenth, Bowling 
Green—A 

Margaret Roberson, R. 5, Bowling Green—A 


District 
BOWLING GREEN 
E. T. — 633 W. Main, Bowling 


Green—D 
Mrs. Ruby Daniel, 1218 Herrington, 
Bowling Green—D 
1806 Nashville Rd., 


R d H. H. A 
Bowling Green—A 
Mrs. Erma Daniel eg 1528 Ridgecrest 
Drive, Bowling Green—A 

CAVERNA 

William Webb, Cave City—D 

Mrs. O. D. Cagle, Jr., Horse Cave—A 
CENTRAL CITY 

Mrs. Dorothy Capps, Central City—D 

Robert Bruce Waters, Greenville—A 
GLASGOW 

Mrs. Hollis Norris, R. 2, Glasgow—D 

Mrs. Louis Shepherd, Glasgow—D 

James M. Simmons, Glasgow—A 

William M. Delk, Glasgow—A 
GREENVILLE 

John Lovell, Greenville—D 

Russell Hughes, Greenville—A 
RUSSELLVILLE 

Mrs. Bailey Gunn, Adairville—D 

Mrs. Robert Piper, Russellville—A 
SCOTTSVILLE 

Douglas Spears, Scottsville—D 

Mrs. H. B. Erwin, Scottsville—A 





Units 
WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 

Dero G. Downing, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling. Green—D 

John Minton, Western Kentucky State Col- 
lege, Bowling Green—D 

C. H. Jaggers, Western Kentucky State Col- 
lege, Bowling Green—A 

Lee Francis Jones, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green—A 


Lloyd Claycomb, Webster—D 

Mrs. Wilhelmina Beard, Hardinsburg—D 
Mrs. Eliza Payne, Hardinsburg—A 
Wilma Nelson, Stephensport—A 


W. O. Anderson, Shepherdsville—D 
Mrs. Christine Cruise, Shepherdsville—D 
Mrs. Faye Jeffries, Lebanon Junction—D 
Mrs. po Manning, Shepherdsville—A 
Lucille Insko, Mt. Washington—A 
Mrs. Louise Terry, Shepherdsville—A 


Howard Evans, Greensburg—A 

Vernon Clark, Greensburg—A 
HARDIN 

J. T. Alton, Vine Grove—D 

Kenneth Riddle, Glendale—D 

Mrs. Damon Ray, Glendale—D 

Nellie Woodring, Cecelia—D 

Jack Goodman, R. 2, Cecelia—A 

Mrs. M. L. Ireland, Sonora—A 

Mrs. Harold Owsley, Cecelia—A 

William Goldsmith, Elizabethtown—A 
HART 

Bonell Hackett, R. 1, Hardyville—D 

Robert J. Geeslin, Upton—D 

Sam Steward, Horse Cave—A 

James Redden, Munfordville—A 
LARUE 

Earl Hatcher, R. 2, Hodgenville—D 

Norma Conner, Buffalo—D 

Mary Read, R. 1, Hodgenville—A 

Mabel Warren, Buffalo—A 
MARION 

Thomas Whitehouse, Gravel Switch—D 

Pleas Begley, Finley—D 

John Brennan, Lebanon—A 

Manie Roney Spalding, Lebanon—A 
MEADE 

Mrs. Ivy Hawkins, Brandenburg—D 

Sherman Boykin, Brandenburg—D 

D. T. Starks, Flaherty—A 

Mrs. John Held, Brandenburg—A 


NELSON 
Alan Cash, = McArthur Drive, 
Louisville— 
1 Harvey, 116 Ballard Court, 
Bardstown—D 


Hazel Geoghegan, R. 1, Bardstown—A 

J. B. Sparks, 411 N. Third, Bardstown—A 
TAYLOR 

Edward Lilburn Cox, Campbellsville—D 

Roy Bell, Campbellsville—A 
WASHINGTON 

Z. T. Lester, Mackville—D 

J. F. McWhorter, Springfield—A 


Independent Districts 
BARDSTOWN 
Charles Woodson, Bardstown—D 
W. R. Shephard, Bardstown—A 
CAMPBELLSVILLE 
Mrs. Clora Campbell, Campbellsville—D 
Mrs. Forest Hogue, Campbellsville—A 
CLOVERPORT 
Owen Dieterle, Cloverport—D 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kasoski, Cloverport—A 
ELIZABETHTOWN 
Mrs. Fern Morris, 215 Village Drive, 
Elizabethtown—D 
Mrs. Laura Morgan, 432 Village Drive, 
Elizabethtown—A 
LEBANON 
Alvin Jones, Lebanon—D 
Mrs. Beatrice Raley, Lebanon—A 
LEITCHFIELD 
Lewis Smith, Leitchfield—D 
Altus Pryor, Leitchfield—A 
SPRINGFIELD 
Mrs. Esther Byrnside, Springfield—D 
Mrs. T. Scott Mayer, Springfield—A 
WEST POINT 
Mrs. Katherine Mason, West Point—D . 
Mrs. Mary Baxter, 1428 S. 32nd, 
Louisville—A 
Units 
CAMPBELLSVILLE COLLEGE 
Nona Burress, Campbellsville—D 
D. P. Curry, Campbellsville—A 
FORT KNOX 
Amy Reed, Stevens School, Fort Knox—D 
Mrs. Pauline Tully, Crittenberger School, 
Fort Knox—D 
Herschel Roberts, Fort Knox School, 
Fort Knox—D 
Georga Martin, Scott School, Fort Knox—A 
Mrs. Frances Sander, Crittenberger School, 
Fort Knox—A 
S. M. Matarazzo, Fort Knox School, 
Fort Knox—A 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
County Districts 
*HENRY 


Mrs. Laura Blackaby, Pleasureville—D 

Robert Keen, Pleasureville—D 

John Mitchell Bailey, Campbellsburg—A 

Mrs. Allen Gillock, Pleasureville—A 
JEFFERSON 

Conrad Ott, 2400 Tophill Road, 

Louisville 6—D 

O. M. Lassiter, 618 West Jefferson, 

Louisville 2—D 
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Jemetta Beaver, 3219 Robin Road, 
Louisville 18—D 

Jack Pollock, 9a Homestead Drive, 
Louisville 1 


Vito Brucchieri, «, 8916 Richland Drive, 
Louisville 18—D 
Ruth Osborne, 1712 Deerwood, 
Louisville 5—D 


Glenola Jones, Box 163, Anchorage—D 

Christine Adams, 802 Brunswick Road, 
Louisville 7—D 

Virginia Shrewsbury, 5332 Southdale Road, 
Louisville 14—D 

Helen Seekamp, 3008 Whiteway, 
Louisville 5—D 

Ella Mae Shelburne, Star Route, 
Mt. Washington—D 

Evelyn McDermott, 2242 Strathmoor, 
Louisville 5—D 

Lucille Edelen, Fisherville—D 

Christine Regan, 2413 Emil Ave., 
Louisville 17—D 

Mrs. Hattie Glenn, 8 Pin Oak Lane, 
Louisville 7—D 

Eulah Ferguson, 1737 S. 25th, 
Louisville 10—D 

Edith Wood, R. 1, Box 323, Middletown-—-D 

Esther Heizer, 200 Ridgeway, 
Louisville 7—D 

Virginia Clifford, 306 Ridgeway, 
Louisville 7—D 

John Edrington, 1619 Bluegrass, 
Louisville 15—D 

Mary. L. McClure, 5202 Alpine, 
Louisville 14—D 

Mary Farris, 8522 Huon, Louisville 18—D 

Eva Smith, 1010 High School Drive, 
Louisville 10—D 

Eulah Proctor, 1945 Maplewood Place, 
Louisville 5—D 

James Flowers, R. 4, Box 247, 
Louisville 19—D 

Reason Newton, Lebanon Junction—D 

Mrs. Ruth Thomas, Johnsontown Road, 
Valley Station—D 

Billy Doyle, R. 2, Valley Station—D 

Virgil Lowry, 501 Canterbury Drive, 
Louisville 5—D 

Daisy Fox, 4206 Virginia, Louisville 11—D 

Florence Hays, R. 1, Box 157 
Georgetown, Ind.—D 

Nellie McCue, 411 Kewanna Drive, 
Jeffersonville, Ind.—D 

Elizabeth Wyatt, 10715 Lower River Road, 
Valley Station—D 

Charles Blake, 1100 S. Chesley Drive, 
Louisville 19—A 

Robert Neill, 3723 Rouge Way, 
Louisville 18—A 

Otis Adams, 144 Southland Blvd., 
Louisville 14—A 

Harry Hardin, 316 Chieftan Drive, 
Fairdale—A 

John Lowe, 3635 Wamer Ave., 
Louisville 7—A 

G. L. Smith, 5109 Johnsontown Road, 
Valley Station—A 

Sadie Abstain, R. 3, Jeffersontown—A 

Virginia Charley, 4238 Westport Road, 
Louisville 7—A 

Mildred Purdom, 544 Schoolway, 
Louisville 14—A 

Vertie Norsworthy, 4000 S. Preston, 
Louisville 18—A 

Dorothy Aiken, 4207 Beechcrest Ave., 
Louisville 5—A 

Betty Jackson, 4400 W. Market, 
Louisville 12—A 

Louise Bischoff, R. 2, Shepherdsville—A 

Mary Edna Hodge, 2502 Ralph Ave., 
Louisville 16—A 

Dovie Dudderar, 2466 Glenmary, 
Louisville 4—A 

Ethel Lovell, 2424 Dundee, Louisville 5—A 

Albert Kemp, Prospect—A 

Jessie Gaddie, ipa St. Clair Drive, 
Middletown—. 

Bertha Caswell, ‘$61 Clover Lane, 

Louisville 7—A 


Mrs, Elizabeth Swindler, Valley Station—A 

Jessie Crady, R. 8, Box 284, Louisville 19—A 

William Reynolds, R. 2, Scantonville Road, 
Fern Creek—A 

Lucille agg oe Greenwich Road, 
Louisville 

Francis Westen. 123 Larue Ave., 
Louisville 18—A 

Clara Newman, Shepherdsville—A 

Harriet Korfhage, 3303 Seventh St. Road, 
LouisviJle 16—A 

Charles Bensenhaver, 5337 Tahia Drive, 

Louisville 16—A 
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Bertha Coomer, 1510 S. Second, 
Louisville 8—A 
Jane Slaughter, 1101 Audubon Parkway, 
uuisville 13—A 


Irene Conyers, 4900 Hillview Drive, 
A 


Jessie McGlon, Box 42, Lyndon—A 
Lillian Gray, Fairdale—A 
OLDHAM 
Edith Welch, LaGrange—D 
Fred Whittaker, Crestwood—D 
Mrs. Viola Adams, LaGrange—A 
Ted Akers, Prospect—A 
SHELBY 
Mrs. James E. Golden, Simpsonville—D 
Elizabeth Cook, Mt. Eden—D 
Mrs. H. V. Tempel, Shelbyville—A 
Mrs. William Neblett, Waddy—A 
SPENCER 
Barkley Walker, Taylorsville—D 
Harvey G. Bush, Taylorsville—A 
TRIMBLE 
Mrs. Mary Louise Wise, Milton—D 
T. A. Parrish, Bedford—A 
Independent Districts 
ANCHORAGE 
Mrs. Will T. Mitchell, 4082 Brookfield, 
Louisville 7—D 
Elizabeth Ewing, Anchorage School, 
Anchorage—A 
EMINENCE 
Audrey Powell, Turners Station—D 
William Janes, R. 2, Eminence—A 
LOUISVILLE 
Charlton Hummel, 4004 Brookfield, 
Louisville 7—D 
Ruth Anderson, 2619 Broadmeade, 
Louisville 5—D he 
Mrs. Bernita DuBrock, 122 Southland Blvd., 
Louisville 14—D 
Robert Turner, R. 3, Box 938, Fern Creek—D 
Barbara Parrott, 1725 Harold, 
Louisville 10—D 
Mrs. Marethal McIntosh, 1637 Deerwood, 
Louisville 5—D 
Mrs. Elizabeth Abernathy, 2217 Alta, 
Louisville 5—D 
Ed Binford, 3902 Plymouth, Louisville 7—D 
E. J. Davis, 1842 Shady Lane, 
Louisville 5—D 
Roy Lawrence, Fawcett Hill, New Albany, 
Mrs. Sara Belcher, 671 Madlon Court, 
Louisville 11—D 
Mrs. Alice Laidle, 1104 Hilliard, 


, 2914 English, 





Roman os 2074 Sherwood, 
Louisville 5—D 

A. B. Harmon, 4030 Elmwood, 
Louisville 7—D 

J. Carson Gary, 1809 Central, 
Louisville 8—D 

Mrs. Margaret Shaper, 2941 Yorkshire Blvd., 
Louisville 5—D 

Mrs. Marjorie Tisdale, 1755 Ormsby, 
Louisville 10—D 

Milton Russman, 3304 Freeman, 
Louisville 14—D 

Elsie Rowell, 2009 Grasmere Drive, 
Louisville 5—D 

Martha Christensen, Puritan Apts., 
Louisville 3—D 

A. J. Beeler, 2682 Byron, Louisville 5—D 

Omer Carmichael, 2316 Saratoga Drive, 
Louisville 5—D 

Gladys Wyatt, Apt. 5B, 1479 S. 4th, 
Louisville 

Dorothy Sternberg, 531 W. Hill, 
Louisville 8—D 

Charles Aebersold, 6411 S. Third, 
Louisville 14—A 

Josephine McKee, 2326 Gladstone, 
Louisville 5—A 

Catherine Goodfriend, 720 Blankenbaker 
Road, Louisville 7—A 

Mrs. Mabel Crago, 6402 Southside Drive, 
Louisville 14—A 

Mary Louise Mooney, 3601 Western 
Parkway, Louisville 12—A 

Louise Townsend, 303 Oread, 
Louisville 7—A 

Dorothy Ferree, 7807 Circle Crest Road, 


Louisville—A 

John Drake, 4026 Spring Hill Road, 
Louisville 7—A 

Sarah Dreher, 227 Hillcrest, Louisville 6—A 

Mary Catherine Coll, 543 Dover Road, 
Louisville 6—A 


February, 1959 


Mrs. Marie Garner, 2504 W. Walnut, 
Louisville 12—A 

Dorothy Braun, 4413 Jewell, 
Louisville 12—A 


Mozelle Whitaker, 1722 W. Chestnut, 
Louisville 3—. 


Mrs. Georgia Hannibal, 901 S. 48rd, 
Louisville 11—A 
Louis Harper, 1753 W. Ormsby, 


Roberta Spencer, 505 Montana, 
Louisville 8—A 

Mrs. Ann Jones, 2634 Byron, 
Louisville 5—A 

Mary May Wyman, 1040 Mary, 
Louisville 4—A 

Grace Champion, 217 Marshall, 
Louisville 


Robert Gave, 4445 Southern Parkway, 
Louisville 14—A 
Ethyle Wilkins, 6401 S. Third, 
Louisville 14—A 
SHELBYVILLE 
Mrs. Betsy Ellis, Shelbyville—D 
Mrs. Gayle Royce, Shelbyville—A 


Units 
LINCOLN INSTITUTE 
Whitney M. Young, Lincoln Institute, 
Lincoln Ridge—D 
Joseph A. Carroll, Lincoln Institute, 
Lincoln Ridge—A 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
County Districts 
ANDERSON 
Mrs. Oneta Morgan, Lawrenceburg—D 
James D. Boyd, Lawrenceburg—A 
BOURBON 
Irene Alexander, Paris—D 
Mrs. Richard Boardman, R. 2, Paris—D 
George Stewart, Millersburg—A 
Sam Pollock, Paris—A 
BOYLE 
Mrs. Beatrice Lane, Gravel Switch—D 
Mrs. Sara Parker, R. 1, Danville—D 
Mrs. Mary Allen, Harding Street, 
Danville—A 
J. B. Dunsmore, R. 1, Danville—A 
CLARK 
Inez Jordan, 12 Kentucky, Winchester—D 
Mrs. Lillian Tapp, 26 Fitch Ave., 
Winchester—D 
Mrs, Ardelle Hisle, R. 3, Winchester—A 
ESTILL 
Randolph Dozier, Ravenna—D 
Dillard Tipton, Ravenna—D 
Lonnie Stamper, Irvine—A 
William A. Alexander, West Irvine—A 
FAYETTE 
James Kincheloe, 504 Spring Hill, 
Lexington—D 
E. M. Norsworthy, 244 Shady Lane, 
Lexington—D 
Neal Donaldson, 617 Sheridan, Lexington—D 
Margaret Heaton, 608 W. Mitchell, 
Lexington—D 
Louie Mack, 271 Burke Road, Lexington—D 
Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth, 
Lexington—D 
Cynthia Gladden, 129 Bassett, Lexington—D 
Martha Shindelbower, 809 Cramer, 
Lexington—A 
R. L. Grider, 552 St. Anthony, 
Lexington—A 
Boyd Purdom, 402 Henry Clay, Lexington—A 
Lily Stephens, 238 Tahoma, Lexington—A 
Betty Featherston, Sunset Drive, Paris—A 
Emmy Glo Purdom, 314 McDowell, 
Lexington—A 
Julia Ewan, 1004 E. Cooper, Lexington—A 
Imogene Wells, 361 Transylvania Park, 
Lexington—A 
Katherine Forsythe, 164 Bell Court, 
Lexington—A 
FRANKLIN 
Alice Strange, 324 Magnolia, Frankfort—D 
Mary Elizabeth Brodt, 2 Dogwood Lane, 
Frankfort—D 
Mrs. Cassie Rambo, R. 1, Frankfort—D 
Ronald Connelly, 207 Holmes, Frankfort—A 
Lela Hulette, 1015 Iroquois Trail, 
Frankfort—A 
Bernice Moore, 604 Taylor, Frankfort—A 
GARRARD 
Earl Shaw, Lancaster—D 
Mrs. Hazel Shaw, Lancaster—A 


HARRISON 

Richard Nichols, Cynthiana—D 

Mrs. Bessie Lyons, R. 5, Cynthiana—D 
Raymond Ward, R. 3, Cynthiana—A 
Joe Nickell, Georgetown—A 

CKSON 


Velma Gabbard, Sand Gap—D 
Ida Bowman, Tyner—A 
JESSAMINE 
Elmer B. Stephenson, Nicholasville—D 


JA 


Robin Fain, Wilmore—A 
LEE 

Sedley Stewart, Beattyville—D 

Edward Stamper, Beattyville—D 

Blaine Martin, Beattyville—A 

Elbert Hudson, Beattyville—A 
LINCOLN 

Lawrence Hale, Waynesburg—D 

Vernia Vaught, Crab Orchard—D 

Jean Ann Whitis, Moreland—D 

Joda Small Way A 

Earl Butcher, R. 4, " Stentend-~A 

Daisy Vaught, Moreland—A 
MADISON 

C. H. Gibson, R. 2, Richmond—D 

Irvine Crosby, 513 Baker Ct., Richmond—D 

Paul Sebastian, Richmond—D 

Walter Moores, R. 1, Richmond—A 

William Palahunick, R. 2, Richmond—A 

Mrs. Eva Sebastian, R. 6, Richmond—A 
MERCER 

Coleman Burke, Harrodsburg—D 

Henry F. Pryse, Harrodsburg—A 
MONTGOMERY 

J. B. Cunningham, Mt. Sterling—D 

John Stringer, Mt. Sterling—D 

L. M. Skaggs, Mt. Sterling—A 

L. J. Cooper, Mt. Sterling—A 
NICHOLAS 

Alonzo Combs, Carlisle—D 

Carroll G. Hall, Carlisle—A 
POWELL 

H. G. Pennycuff, Stanton—D 

Harold M. Hurst, Stanton—A 
ROCKCASTLE 

Charles Parsons, Livingston—D 

Charles E. Hurt, Brodhead—D 

D. A. Robbins, Brodhead—A 

Millard Robbins, Brodhead—A 
SCOTT 

Jim Binkley, Georgetown—D 

William Nutter, 355 S. Broadway, 

Lexington—D 

Bob Bratton, Culpepper Road, Lexington—A 

George Stucker, Georgetown—A 
WOODFORD 

Mark Godman, Versailles—D 

William Traugott, Versailles—D 

Mrs. Elizabeth Howard, Versailles—A 

Mrs. Frances Crain, Versailles—A 


Independent Districts 
BEREA 


William B. Lethgo, Berea—D 
Mrs. Clyde N. Botkin, Berea—A 
BURGIN 
Mrs. Agnes H. Dean, Harrodsburg—D 
Christine Proctor, Burgin—A 
CARLISLE 
Gayle Blair Bowen, Carlisle—D 
Tebay Rose, Carlisle—A 
CYNTHIANA 
Everet Phanstiel, Cynthiana—D 
Harry Gilbert, Cynthiana—A 
DANVILLE 
Ruby Riffe, Danville—D 
Mrs. Evangeline Palmer, Danville—D 
Bertha Bowman, Danville—A 
Mary Y. Robinson, Danville—A 
FRANKFORT 
Betsy Mynhier, 2 Tanner Drive, 
Frankfort—D 
Charlene Thomas, 304 Ewing Ct., 
Frankfort—A 
GEORGETOWN 
Mrs. Ruth West, Georgetown—D 
Roy Camic, Georgetown—A 
HARRODSBURG 
Irene Cunningham, R. 2, Harrodsburg—D 
Esther Wiley, Shakertown Road, Burgin—A 
IRVINE 
Mildred Johnson, Irvine—D 
William White Davis, Irvine—A 
LANCASTER 
Mrs. Dewey Ball, Lancaster—D 
Mrs. J. W. Gregory, Lancaster—A 
LEXINGTON 
John M. Ridgway, 136 Lincoln Ave., 
Lexington—D 
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Owen F. Cammack, 316 McDowell Road, 
Lexington—D 
Ezra A. Mattox, 840 Henry Clay Blvd., 
Mrs. Annabelle Brewer, 1511 Elizabeth, 
Lexington—D 
Delbert a 623 Elsmere Park, 


Lexington— 
Clyde T. Lassiter, 717 West Cooper Drive, 
D 


Lexington— 
Paul L. Guthrie, 917 DePorres Ave., 


Lexington—| 
Mrs. Jennie B. Didlick, 716 N. Limestone, 


Lexington—. 

Briscoe Evans, 313 Irvine Road, 

A 

W. Taylor Seals, 776 Caden Lane, 
Lexington—A 

Mrs. Hollis O’Neal, Nicholasville Road, 
Lexington—A 

Emmett es 222 Albany Road, 
Lexington—. 

Florence M. Hickey, 415 Cochran Road, 


Mrs. Almyra ‘Renkin, 129 East 7th, 
Lexington—A 

*MIDWAY 

Alice Redden, Midway—D 

Mrs. Tempa Endicott, Midway—A 
MT. STERLING 

Louise Bedford, Mt. Sterling—D 

Arthur Hawkins, Mt. Sterling—A 
MT. VERNON 

Alza Mitchell, Mt. Vernon—D 

Mary Menting, Mt. Vernon—A 
PARIS 

Jane Spears, Paris—D 

Mrs. Sam Belt, Paris—A 
RAVENNA 

Sophia M. Johnson, Irvine—D 

Emily Hamilton, Irvine—A 
RICHMOND 

Walton L. Holloway, Greenway, 

Richmond—D 

Cabal G. Merritt, Richmond—A 
STANFORD 

Mrs. Jason Roberts, Stanford—D 

Marian Grimes, Stanford—A 
WINCHESTER 

Mrs. Hannah McClure, Winchester—D 

Nettie Lou Banks, Winchester—A 


Units 
EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
R. E. Jaggers, Eastern Kentucky State 
College, Richmond—D 
P. M. Grise, Eastern Kentucky State 
College, Richmond—A 
INSTITUTIONAL EDUCATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 
M. J. Clarke, R. 2, Box 184, Anchorage—D 
Mrs. E. B. Whalin, 211 W. Fourth, 
Frankfort—A 
KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
Harold S. Smith, Kentucky State College, 
Frankfort—D 
Pattye Simpson, Kentucky State College, 
Frankfort—A 


MIDWAY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Richard Payne, Midway—D 
Francis Cook, Midway—A 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Ben F. Coffman, Department of Education, 
Frankfort—D 
Sidney Simandle, Department of Education, 
Frankfort—D 
James L. Patton, Department of Education, 
Frankfort—A 
Don C. Bale, Department of Education, 
Frankfort—A 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Morris B. Cierley, University of Kentucky, 
D 


Lexington— 
Emmett Burkeen, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington—A 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
County Districts 
BATH 
Mrs. Walter Razor, Salt Lick—D 
Mrs. Lillian Toy, Bethel—D 
Mrs. Ed Hickey, Bethel—A 
Mrs. Oscar Parker, Bethel—A 
BOYD 
Webb Young, R. 1, Catlettsburg—D 
June Clifford, R. 1, Ashland—D 
Mrs. Jeanette Kemper, 2225 Pollard Road, 


Ashland—. 
Mrs. Beth Robinette, R. 1, Ashland—A 
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CARTER 
Mason Branham, Grahn—D 
Elma M. Branham, Grahn—D 
Mary A. Roe, Grahn—D 
Max Calhoun, Grayson—D 
Opal T. Parsons, Olive Hill—A 
Eloise Barker, Olive Hill—A 
Ethel Wollford, Grayson—A 
Charline Potter, Carter—A 
ELLIOTT 
Pauline G. Adkins, Sandy Hook—D 
Lonnie M. Click, Sandy Hook—D 
Georgia Green, Sandy Hook—A 
Roy Lewis, Sandy Hook—A 
FLEMING 
Arthur Cotterill, Flemingsburg—D 
Marjorie Harmon, Flemingsburg—D 
Clay Evans, R. 1, Cowan—A 
Landon Garrett, Jr., Flemingsburg—A 
FLOYD 
Marcus Owens, Bevinsville—D 
Lexie Allen, Eastern—D 
Forrest Curry, Wheelwright—D 
Barbara Carter, Prestonsburg—D 
Ethel Ratliff, Allen—D 
Betty Stephens, Prestonsburg—D 
Shirley Hughes, Prestonsburg—D 
Richmond Slone, Blue River—D 
Ester Cummings, Wheelwright—D 
Woodrow Allen, Prestonsburg—A 
Elmer Martin, Harold—A 
Estill Hall, McDowell—A 
Ethel Johnson, Allen—A 
Goldia Short, Allen—A 
Leona Fouts, Garrett—A 
Carl Horm, Auxier—A 
GREENUP 
Ralph Reed, Greenup—D 
Leo Osborne, Load—D 
Walter Willis, Wurtland—D 
Mrs. Lena Nevison, South Shore—A 
Clifford Lowdenback, South Shore—A 
William C. Holmes, Jr., South Shore—A 
JOHNSON 
Russell Boyd, Williamsport—D 
W. H. Conley, Oil Springs—D 
Luther Wright, Flat Gap—D 
Harry Burchett, Stambaugh—A 
Dow Stapleton, Volga—A 
Frank B. Webb, Paintsville—A 
LAWRENCE 
William A. Cheek, Louisa—D 
William A. Elkins, Louisa—D 
Nancy B. Cheek, Louisa—D 
Charles Burton, Louisa—A 
J. Walter Thompson, Louisa—A 
Paul Gambill, Blaine—A 
LEWIS 


Mrs. Eugene Fox, Trinity—D 
Mrs. Thomas Bowman, Vanceburg—D 
John O’Cull, Tollesboro—A 
John Spriggs, Vanceburg—A 
MAGOFFIN 
Mrs. Audrey Carpenter, Salyersville—D 
Bill Culbertson, Salyersville—D 
Leonard Marshall, Salyersville—A 
Price Holbrook, Jr., Salyersville—A 
MARTIN 
Russell Williamson, Inez—D 
Russell Goble, Inez—D 
Russell Stepp, Inez—D 
Sheldon Clark, Warfield—A 
Luther Cormette, Warfield—A 
MASON 
Mrs. Chlorine Mason, Mays Lick—D 
Helen Frame, R. 1, Springdale—D 
Mrs. Imogene Crumpler, 433 Central, 
Maysville—A 
Charlton Fields, 326 E. 5th, Maysville—A 
MENIFEE 
Insufficient membership 
MORGAN 
Arthur Johnson, Cottle—D 
Conrad Rowland, Ezel—D 
Mabel W. Barber, West Liberty—A 
Avonelle Dyer, Cottle—A 
PIKE 
Hobart Kinder, R. 2, Box 667-A, 
Pikeville—D 
W. F. Doane, Belfry—D 
Thomas Dotson, Ransom—D ‘: 
Carl P. Hatcher, Pikeville—D 
Winston Adkins, R. 2, Box 605, Pikeville—D 
Ruth Wheeler, Pikeville—D 
Walter T. Brown, R. 2, Box 425, 
Pikeville—D 
Nelson Hamilton, Feds Creek—D 
John Morris, Phelps—D 
Charles E. Spears, R. 1, Pikeville—D 
Woodrow W.. Runyon, Pikeville—D 
Woodrow Maynard, Pikeville—D 
John Lester, Sidney—A 


Lula Roberts, Hardy—A 

Cornie R. Norman, McCarr—A 

Fred W. Cox, Virgie—A 

Joe Elswick, Elkhorn City—A 

Charles Morgan, Dorton—A 

Orion Phillips, Freeburn—A 

William S. Risner, Phyllis—A 

Arson Justice, R. 2, Box 224, Pikeville—A 

Elliott Justice, Pikeville—A 

= Lou Draughn, Pikeville—A 

J. Justice, Pikeville—A 

ROBERTSON 

Gladys Shepherd, Mt. Olivet—D 

Wilma Bentley, Mt. Olivet—A 
ROWAN 

Fenton Morris, Morehead—D 

James O. Botts, Morehead—D 

Clifford Cassady, Morehead—aA 

Ward Williams, Morehead—A 


Independent Districts 


ASHLAND 

Mrs. Pauline Ramsey, 1806 Lexington Ave., 
Ashland—D 

Mrs. Gladys Prichard, 1544 Beverly Blvd., 
Ashland—D 

Mrs. Martha Sue Williams, 2140 Carter A\.e., 
Ashland—D 

Mrs. Della Barrett, 1416 Belmont, 
Ashland—D 

Mrs. Madge Sparks, 2443 Henderson Ave., 
Ashland—A 

Mrs. Louraine Lewis, Ventura Hotel, 
Ashland—A 

Thelma Johnson, 2741 Carter Ave., 
Ashland—A 


John Elkins, 2483 Arthur, Ashland—A 
CATLETTSBURG 

Frank Burns, Catlettsburg—D 

Thomas McCoy, Catlettsburg—A 


*FAIRVIEW 
John H. Holbrook, Jr., 2121 Main, 
Ashland—D 
James E. Baker, 2425 Main, Ashland—A 
GREENUP 


Mrs. Avonelle Tackett, Greenup—D 
Mrs. Mary Gullett, Greenup—A 
MAYSVILLE 
Mrs. Alma McLain, R. 3, Maysville—D 
Mrs. Anna Belle Snapp, R. 2, Mayslick—A 
PAINTSVILLE 
Mrs. June Baxter Rice, Paintsville—D 
Alice Preston, Paintsville—A 
PIKEVILLE 
Mrs. Christine Goodman, Pikeville—D 
Clyde Senters, Pikeville—A 
RACELAND 
Louise Davidson, Raceland—D 
Elsie Worthington, Raceland—A 
RUSSELL 
Mrs. Agnes D. Miller, Raceland—D 
Mrs. Irene Ward, Russell—A 
SOUTH PORTSMOUTH 
Florence Meade, South Portsmouth—D 
VANCEBURG 
Mrs. Inez Murphy, Vanceburg—D 
Georgetta Voiers, Vanceburg—A 
VAN LEAR 
Hysell Burchett, Van Lear—D 
M. J. Van Hoose, Nippa—A 
Units 
MAYO VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
Oscar Combs, Mayo Vocational School, 
Paintsville—D 
Wilma Safriet, Mayo Vocational School, 
Paintsville—A 
MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE 
W. B. Owsley, College Post Office, 
Morehead—D 
Palmer L. Hall, College Post Office, 
Morehead—D 
Zell S. Walter, College Post Office, 
Morehead—A 
Roger L. Wilson, College Post Office, 
Morehead—A 
*PIKEVILLE COLLEGE 
Rediford Damron, Pikeville—D 
Stella Elkins, Pikeville—A 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
County Districts 
ADAIR 


Mrs. Minnie Rubarts, Columbia—D 
Frances Russell, Columbia—D 
Mrs. Ruby Roach, Columbia—D 
Mrs. Effie Heskamp, Columbia—A 
Brooks Coomer, Columbia—A 

Mrs. Ruth Willis, Columbia—A 
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CASEY 

Glen Whiles, Yosemite—-D 

Mae Harmon, Middleburg—D 

Caleb York, Liberty—A 

Fred Hatfield, Creston—A 
CLINTON 

Marie Robinson, Albany—D 

Rodell McFall, Albany—A 
McCREARY 

Martin Marlar, Whitley City—D 

Mrs. Rova Harmon, Whitley City—D 

Norman Ball, Pine Knot—A 

Floyd C. Ball, Whitley City—A 
PULASKI 

Bethel Burdine, Squib—D 

Alberta Foster, Nancy—D 

Anna McClure, Somerset—D 

Dorothy Alexander, Bobtown—D 

Pauline Griffin, R. 3, Box 59, 

Waynesburg—A 

Williena Broyles, Somerset—A 

Herbert Higgins, Nancy—A 

Edward Webb, Somerset—A 
RUSSELL 

Mrs. James Porter, Russell Springs—D 

James Porter, Russell Springs—D 

Mrs. Harold Helm, Russell Springs—A 

Harold Helm, Russell Springs—A 
WAYNE 

George Horton, Monticello—D 

Mrs. A. J. Lloyd, Monticello—D 

Mrs. Della Hammond, Frazer—A 

Mrs. Marie Blevins, Monticello—A 


Independent Districts 

FERGUSON 

Mrs. Erie Greenlee, Ferguson—D 

Howard Moore, Ferguson—A 
LIBERTY 

Ralph Price, Liberty—D 

Stanley E. Bryant, Phil—A 
MONTICELLO 

Mrs. Beulah Campbell, Monticello—D 

Mrs. Helen Bertram, Cooper—A 
SCIENCE HILL 

Kenneth Ashley, Eubank—D 

Earl C. Roberts, Science Hill—A 
SOMERSET 

Mrs. Hazel Holladay, Somerset—D 

Mrs. Lurline Haynes, Somerset—D 

Mrs. Virgie Fuller, R. 1, Box 238, 

Somerset—A 

Mrs. Mary S. Richardson, Somerset—A 
STEARNS 

Maxine Taylor, Stearns—D 

Opal M. Heth, Stearns—A 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
County Districts 
BOONE 
Lawrence Rodamer, 1647 River Road, 
Hebron—D 
Pat Wallace, 7209 Dixie Highway, 
Florence—D 
Watson Craft, 201 Price Pike, Florence—D 
R. A. Jones, Roger Lane, Florence—A 
Dorothy Caldwell, Burlington—A 
Duncan Huey, 1247 Youell Road, 
Hebron—A 
*BRACKEN 
Martha Ann Peddicord, R. 1, Brooksville—D 
Mrs. W. L. Knuckles, Jr., Brooksville—A 
CAMPBELL 
Charles E. McCormick, Alexandria—D 
Warren J. Kennedy, Jr., Mentor—D 
Dale H. Dicken, Cold Springs—A 
Edward W. Ball, Cold Springs—A 
CARROLL 
Roy E. Searcy, Carrollton—D 
R. B. Cartmell, Carrollton—A 
GALLATIN 
John M. Potter, Warsaw—D 
Ira Richard Harris, Warsaw—A 
GRANT : 
Fred D. Williams, Williamstown—D 


Hugh Bingham, Dry Ridge—A 2 


KENTON 
Elmer Kidwell, R. 2, Walton—D 
W. N. Shropshire, R. 1, Walton—D 
George H. Edmondson, 2308 Center, 
Covington—D 
Mrs. Helen McElroy, 33 Alta Vista, 
Walton—D 
R. C. Hinsdale, R. 1, Walton—A 
Elma Taylor, Independence—A. 
Mrs. Opal S. Vincent, 3630 Church, 
Covington—A 
Mrs. Mildred Popp, R. 1, Independence—A 
OWEN 
Marvin S. Stewart, Owenton—D 
Howard C, Smith, Owenton—A 
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PENDLETON 
Richard Gulick, Falmouth—D 
Mrs. Bertha Beckett, Butler—A 


Independent Districts 
AUGUSTA 
W. H. Hanson, Augusta—D 
Ruth Charles, R. 1, Augusta—A 
BEECHWOOD 
Katherine Scott, 113 Commonwealth, 
Erlanger—D 
Richard Stofer, 144 Pleasant Ridge, 
Ft. Mitchell—A 
BELLEVUE 
Eunice Schuessler, 226 Roosevelt Ave., 
Bellevue—D 
Mrs. Janet Dosch, 325 Locust Lane, 
Bellevue—A 
CARROLLTON 
Bernard Delph, Carrollton—D 
Mrs. Marie Berge, Carrollton—A 
COVINGTON 
Richard A. Williams, Fourth District School, 
Covington—D 
Alice Parsons, Holmes High School, 
Covington—D 
Beulah Lowe, Carlisle Jr. H. S., 
Covington—D 
Vivian Ankenbauer, Carlisle Elementary 
School, Covington—D 
William Guilfoile, Tenth District School, 
Covington—D 
Ethel McLaughlin, First District School, 
Covington—D 
Mary Vance Day, Fourth District School, 
Covington—A 
Arline Young, Board of Education, 
Covington—A 
Iardella Lynch, Carlisle Jr. H. S., 
Covington—A 
Alice K. Roberts, Holmes High School, 
Covington—A ; 
Lucille Smith, Sixth District School, 
Covington—A 
Virginia Bohn, Ninth District School, 
Covington—A 
DAYTON 
W. Dwight Sporing, 1724 N. Ft. Thomas, 
Ft. Thomas—D 
George Houston, 441 Constance Road, 
Hebron—A 
*ERLANGER 
Charity Cowan, 404 Erlanger Road, 
Erlanger—D 
Mrs. Mary Webster, Charlotte Heights, 
Williamstown—A 
FALMOUTH 
Charles A. Browning, R. 4, Falmouth—D 
L. H. Lutes, Falmouth—A 
FT. THOMAS 
Al Anderson, Ft. Thomas—D 
Rozellen Griggs, Ft. Thomas—D 
Ruth Sitton, Ft. Thomas—A 
Martha Miller, Ft. Thomas—A 
LUDLOW 
Chester Spears, Ludlow—D 
Arthur T. Tipton, Ludlow—A 
NEWPORT 
Mrs. Ada J. Bush, Apt. 7, 300 E. Third, 
Newport—D 
John D. Collins, 21 Garrison Ave., 
Ft. Thomas—D ’ 
Norcia I. Conley, 1103 Park Ave., 
Newport—D . 
Marian Corbin, Butler—A 
Mrs. Edna Chalcraft, 36 Dodsworth Lane, 
Cold Springs—A 
Mrs. Henrietta Collins, 21 Garrison Ave., 
Ft. Thomas—A 
SILVER GROVE 
Bob Dozier, Silver Grove—D 
David Jones, Silver Grove—A 
SOUTHGATE 
Marian Taylor, 801 Washington Ave., 
Newport—D 
Mabelle Tatman, 315 Stites Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio—A 
WALTON-VERONA 
Mrs. Lillian Acree, Walton—D 
Mrs. Lois Gutman, Dry Ridge—A 
WILLIAMSTOWN 
Mrs. Frances Abernathy, Williamstown—D 
Edna Pollard, Williamstown—A 


UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
County Districts 
BELL 


James A. Pursifull, Pineville—D 
Edgar Calloway, Frakes—D 


W. L. Miracle, Miracle—D 
Chester Click, Four Mile—D 
Willie Hendrickson, R. 1, Pineville—D 
Ray Shilt, Beverly—A 
Beulah Pursifull, Pineville—A 
Sawyer Mills, Pineville—A 
CLAY 
Robert Campbell, Manchester—D 
Marion Martin, Manchester—D 
Marie Comett, Fogertown—D 
Fred Bishop, Teges—A 
Bumette Hampton, Sibert—A 
T. C. Gregory, Hima—A 
HARLAN 
James A. Cawood, Harlan—D 
Frank Brittain, Yancey—D 
Mrs. Ruth Matthews, Benham—D 
Mrs. Gertrude Thornton, Harlan—D 
Lee Jones, Loyall—D 
Ray Pope, Grays Knob—D 
Russell C. Dozier, Evarts—D 
Howard Maxwell, Harlan—D 
Mrs. Norma Phipps, Cumberland—D 
Mrs. Ruby Jones, Harlan—D 
Curtis Mathis, Harlan—A 
Kendall Boggs, Cumberland—A 
Mrs. Leslie Gilly, Loyall—A 
John Howard, Wallins—A 
Bill Mills, Alva—A 
Ross Barger, Cumberland—A 
Mrs. Eva Parks, Loyall—A 
Deward Saylor, Wallins—A 
Euphemia Epperson, Harlan—A 
Nicholas Brewer, Ages—A 
KNOX 
H. C. Miracle, Artemus—D 
Gayle Tye, Barbourville—D 
Jessie Faulkner, Barbourville—D 
Barbara Taylor, R. 2, Barbourville—D 
C. B. Hammons, Barbourville—D 
Bertha Hammons, Crane Nest—A 
Bill L. Hampton, Artemus—A 
Cleo Click, Heidrick—A 
Axie Hammons, Barbourville—A 
Allie Mays, Heidrick—A 
*LAUREL 
C. Frank Bentley, R. 4, London—D 
Clark E. Chesnut, R. 1, East Bernstadt—D 
Ercel H. Nolan, R. 1, London—D 
Ruby Reams, R. 3, London—D 
Mrs. Marie Chesnut, R. 1, East Bernstadt—A 
Mrs. Ruth Bentley, R. 4, London—A 
Anna R. Reams, R. 3, London—A 
Herman Kidd, London—A 
WHITLEY 
Not reported 


Independent Districts 

BARBOURVILLE 

Howard West, Artemus—D 

Mrs. Helen Mack, Barbourville—A 
CORBIN 

Charles P. Wilson, R. 3, Corbin—D 

Robert E. Higgins, Box 242, Corbin—A 
EAST BERNSTADT 

Opal Miller, East Bernstadt—D 

Elsie Morgan, East Bernstadt—A 


HARLAN 
Mrs. Fannye A. Dickson, Box 452, 
Harlan—D 
Mrs. Maude H. Mason, Harlan—A 
LONDON 


Mrs. Carrie Fiechter, London—D 

Mrs. Mae B. Anderson, London—A 
LYNCH 

Mrs. Vivian M. Metcalfe, Lynch—D 

Sam Potter, Lynch—A 
MIDDLESBORO 

Julian Pitzer, Middlesboro—D 

Louise C. Hite, Middlesboro—D 

Gladys DeMarcus, Middlesboro—A 

Cledith Sewell, Middlesboro—A 
PINEVILLE 

L. C. McCauley, Pineville—D 

Mrs. Eva Nielsen, Pineville—A 
WILLIAMSBURG 

Not reported 


UPPER KY. RIVER DISTRICT 
County Districts 

BREATHITT 

Eugene Sebastian, Jackson—D 

William Mullins, Watts—D 

Glenn Graves, Turkey—A 

Roger Jones, Jackson—A 
KNOTT 

Beckham Combs, Hindman—D 

Claude Frady, Hindman—D 

Morton Combs, Carr Creek—D 

Please turn to page 32 
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Kentucky Teacher Contracts 


Reported by Ted C. Gilbert 
for the Commission on Tenure 


EACHERS and school adminis- 

trators being only human, the 
matter of individual differences ex- 
isting in them still is a simple fact. 
Contractual agreements relative to 
employment of teachers seem to be 
subject also to this rule of differ- 
ence except where they are made 
in keeping with the highest type 
of professional ethics and strictly 
in accordance with the statutes of 
our Commonwealth. 


It is possible we do not empha- 
size enough in our teacher training 
the desirable and legal procedures 
through which public school pro- 
fessional personnel should be em- 
ployed. No doubt, a very great 
percentage of controversies related 
to the teacher contract could be 
eliminated if the act of employment 
of teachers could be more en- 
hanced with mutual respect on the 
part of the superintendent and 
board of education as one party 
and the teacher as the other. 

One’s chosen employment is very 
much an important part of one’s 
life. It actually determines not 
only his place of residence, in most 
instances, but it has a great bear- 
ing on his health, happiness, and 
pursuit of prosperity. Misunder- 
standings which tend to endanger 
a person’s security in employment 
naturally generate anxieties and 
emotions. This fact alone, not to 
mention legal requirements, points 
to the necessity of each board of 
education adopting written policies 
pertaining to the procedures of em- 
ploying school personnel. These 
procedures should be _ supple- 
mentary to the statutes and de- 
signed to meet the ideals of good 
business as well as ethical prac- 
tices. 

Experience has taught the author 
that “off the cuff’ opinions as to 
solutions for contract controversies 
are, to put it mildly, hazardous. 
Even when armed with all the 





MR. GILBERT is Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky. 
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facts, some cases are anything but 
simple. So many things are in- 
volved, including the training, ex- 
perience, character, conduct, and 
ability of the teacher, the superin- 
tendent, and the board of educa- 
tion; and the official acts of the 
board, as reflected in its minutes, 
play important roles in the settling 
of disputes. 

Here are some of the most fre- 
quent questions we hear in regard 
to teacher contracts. Generalized 
answers follow each question: 


1. Do Kentucky statutes require 
teacher contracts? 

Yes, Section 161.730 of the Ken- 
tucky Revised Statutes _ states: 
“Each board of education shall 
enter into either limited or con- 
tinuing contracts for the employ- 
ment of all teachers.” 


2. What is a “limited” contract? 

The limited contract is for all 
teachers who have not been in the 
employ of the board of education 
for at least four years. It is also 
for the teacher who does not pos- 
sess a Standard or College Certifi- 
cate qualifying him for the teaching 
position he holds. “Standard” or 
“College” Certificate means a cer- 
tificate “based on graduation from 
a standard four-year college.” In 
other words, teachers who do not 
have college degrees must be given 
“limited contracts.” 


It is important to note that KRS 
161.750 states: “Upon re-employ- 
ment after the termination of 
the first contract and subsequent 
contracts the new contract may be 
for not less than two years nor 
more than four years. 
words, once a qualified teacher 
completes one year of teaching. in 
a district his subsequent contracts 
cannot be made for a term of less 
than two years. The once prevail- 
ing idea of simply having one-year 
contracts for all those teachers not 
on continuing contracts is not only 
improper but illegal. 


In other © 


and Academic Freedom 


3. What is a continuing contract? 
A continuing contract is designed 
to provide continuity in employ- 
ment for the teacher in a school 
district. It in no way guarantees 
the teacher assignment to a specific 
position. It does permit the trans- 
fer of a teacher from one position 
to another so long as the act of 
the transfer is not an arbitrary act 
on the part of school officials with 
such act resulting in indefensible 
degradation to the teacher. 


It should be kept in mind that 
contracts are actually agreements 
between two or more parties. 
Each party is responsible to the 
other to provide certain considera- 
tions for a specified term. For this 
reason it is important to under- 
stand that any and all contracts for 
school employees and superinten- 
dents can be terminated for legal 
causes, including insubordination, 
immoral character, conduct unbe- 
coming a teacher, inefficiency, in- 
competence, physical or mental 
disability, or neglect of duty. (See 
KRS 161.690). 


4. Who is entitled to a continuing 
contract? 


Continuing contracts may be a- 
warded upon recommendation of 
the superintendent and approval of 
the board of education to teachers 
with certificates based on college 
graduation who have taught four 
years in the district. A teacher 
possessing a continuing contract 
in one district, upon recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent, may be 
given a similar contract in another 
district to which he or she has 
transferred at the time of employ- 
ment or at any time within a two- 
year period. KRS 161.740 provides 
that the superintendent shall 
recommend the eligible teacher for 
the continuing contract after four 
years employment. In the case of 
the teacher who has transferred in- 
to the district after having held a 
continuing contract in another dis- 

Please turn to page 30 
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The high point of the year is 
the forthcoming Annual Meeting 
of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National 
Education Association, to be held 
in Los Angeles, California, Febru- 
ary 28-March 4, 1959. All members 
have received forms for pre-regis- 
tration. Will you be there? 

% ® 2 

After due consideration by mem- 
bers of the State Executive Board, 
it was decided not to schedule a 
Kentucky breakfast in Los Angeles; 
however, arrangements will prob- 
ably be made, after members of 
your executive group arrive, much 
as was done in Philadelphia. 
Please inquire about a Kentucky. 
breakfast when you register. 

For those of you who feel that 
attendance at this national meeting 
would prove impossible, you are 
urged to make arrangements at 
once to attend the Fourteenth 
Annual Conference of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development of the NEA, to 
be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, March 
1-5, 1959. These meetings are al- 
ways most worthwhile. 


Districts Report: 


First District is holding regular 
meetings on the third Wednesday 
of every other month. Recently, 
Mr. Claude Taylor of the State 
Department of Education was the 
speaker. 

Northern Kentucky approved 
and activated a new constitution. 
This constitution was patterned 
after the state constitution. It pro- 
vides for a planning board of seven 
members to include the three of- 
ficers (President, Vice-President 
and State Representative, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer), the retiring presi- 
dent, and three appointed mem- 
bers. These latter members were 
appointed for one, two, and three 
year terms, and thereafter the new 
president appoints one member for 
a three year term. In this way a 
hold-over group is retained and 
thus provides for experienced per- 
sonnel. 
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Now For Los Angeles! 








Reported by Mrs. Katherine L. Moore 
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Do you take your district mem- 
bers with you as you plan your 
programs? One district reminds its 
members to “Bring your problems 
for discussion. What are you doing 
that’s new? Be ready for a good 


‘bull’ session.” 
= ® = 


We are happy to report via Miss 
Margaret Sutton’s report of our 
annual conference held in Owens- 
boro that the conference paid for 
itself; almost, that is, with the ex- 
ception of $16.18. Isn't that a 
wonderful announcement? Of 
course, we all know that this was 
possible only through the expert 
planning of Mrs. Virginia Atkinson 
and Miss Sutton, the principal of 
the host school. And we had a 
nationally known speaker, too! 

There were 190 paid registrants 
with many dropping in for a ses- 
sion here and there who were not 
asked to pay a registration fee for 


just one attendance. 
* 2 2 


Dr. Kimball Wiles gave these 
points concerning “The Role of 
the Principal in the Improvement 
of Instruction”: 

The principal casts a much 
bigger shadow over the school than 
anyone else. The principal has the 
sub-title of director of supervision 
and curriculum development. The 
principal can keep the program in 
a given school from being good or 
bad. The principal is the KEY 
figure. 

How then to improve instruction: 


I. Working with staff as a whole: 

1. Begin work on improving 
morale. Until we feel right about 
where we work, we cannot interest 
teachers in improving instruction. 

2. Create the kind of structure 
that involves the ideas of all. We 





work hard to do things in which 
we've had a part. When we share, 
we care. 

3. Bring people in on identifica- 
tion of the problem as they see 
it. 

4. Be creative. 

5. Time is needed between se- 
lection of the problem and the 
study and experimentation with 
same. 


6. Working out a problem is 
necessary; not trying to sell one’s 
point, proposal, or plan. This 
causes folks to be for or against 
us. Put emphasis on working 
through to a solution. 


7. Work for a consensus of 
opinion (not being all alike) rather 
than a majority decision. One must 
listen to what others say! 

8. Implement the decision 
reached by the staff. Principal 
must have authority, but there is 
difference in authority. 


9. Changes for new program are 
carried on by data to back up 
same. All experimentation is sub- 
ject to evaluation. Improve the 
total program by skillful implemen- 
tation of and with and by groups. 
Supervision is the creating of an 
environment where people help 
one another. 

People change because they see 
themselves as different persons in 
a new role. Emotional climate 
must be threatless. The more 
threatened, the more narrow is 
the range. When threatened, one 
concentrates on avoiding the 
threat. It is necessary then, to de- 
crease the threat. 

The purposes of persons affect 
the result. The learning rate is 
different in the group membership. 
We don't all work on the same 
things. The norms of the group 
determine what the group can do. 


II. Working with the individual: 
1. Abandon the idea that each 
teacher, room, et cetera, need be 
the same. Stress the unique, the 
creative way, rather than that each 
teacher must conform to a set pat- 
Please turn to page 31 
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Where Shall They Be Educated? 





to fall on the classroom teacher. 





Reports from colleges and universities all over Kentucky indicate the 
fact that more and more of our high school graduates are entering institu- 
tions of higher learning. The need for adequate guidance of these prospec- 
tive college students while they are still in high school becomes intensified. 
Inability of most school systems to provide trained guidance personnel in 
sufficient numbers to take care of the need allows the bulk of the work 


At the special request of the Department of Classroom Teachers and 
for the particular benefit of the classroom teacher, Dr. Ray Bixler, Head 
of the Department of Psychology and Social Anthropology at the University 
of Louisville, prepared the following article for the DCT. 

The information will be of special value to those teachers throughout 
the state who work with children of average and superior abilities. With 
the increasing emphasis on quality in education at all levels, the necessity 
for a careful evaluation of prospective colleges and universities becomes 
of utmost importance to all such students. The classroom teacher in the 
role of guidance counselor will be well armed with this excellent material 
when the student faces him with the question, “Where shall I go to college?” 


—Richard T. Stofer 








Effective guidance of high school 
students who want an education 
consists of more than encouraging 
them to go to college. Able young- 
sters can avoid serious mistakes if 
they have available criteria by 
which schools may be judged. The 
quality of the college program 
makes the difference between the 
educated man and the “fellow with 
a degree.” 

Only the first of the criteria dis- 
cussed below is absolutely es- 
sential, but if the school is weak 
in several areas it can scarcely pro- 
vide an adequate education. (Cri- 
teria are listed roughly in order 
of importance. ) 


1. Academic Freedom. The right 
(and responsibility) of the pro- 
fessor and student to study and 
discuss all issues relevant to their 
subject is unquestionably the most 
important criterion. Unfortunately 
it can only be measured indirectly 
since freedom is relative; some 
schools have very little, others very 
much, and most fall somewhere 
in-between. The heavily endowed 
secular school is least likely to en- 
counter infringements. Schools in 
large metropolitan areas usually 
enjoy great latitude. State schools, 
with few, but notable exceptions, 
must keep one eye on the legisla- 





DR. BIXLER is Head of the De- 
and Social 


ture. Sectarian colleges are con- 
cerned with orthodoxy to a greater 
degree than with academic free- 
dom. 

2. Quality of the Faculty. What 
per cent of the faculty have earned 
advanced degrees, and did they 
receive their degrees from top 
academic centers or mediocre 
schools? Have many of them re- 
ceived fellowships, research grants, 
overseas appointments, or other 
academic honors? 

8. Library. How many volumes 
are in the library? Some schools 
have as few as 5,000. Harvard has 
over 5 million. Many have less 
than 50,000. Does the school sub- 
scribe to a large number of pro- 
fessional journals? What is the 
annual budget for books and peri- 
odicals? (Good professors want to 
read widely and simply will not 
take a post where there are only 
a handful of books and _period- 
icals. ) 

4. Facilities: (a) Cultural. Do 
college and community provide 
many extra-curricular opportunities 


that may be classified as “cul- - 


tural,” or are the students and 
faculty dependent upon one movie 
house and school athletic events for 
extra-mural stimulation? The larger 
the metropolitan area and, to a 
lesser extent, the larger the school 
the better the cultural facilities. 
(b) Physical Plant. Is the col- 
lege housed in one building or does 


By Ray Bixler 


it have many? More important, 
what kind of facilities does it have? 
A trip around the campus will be 
revealing. The student should at 
least see and inquire about science, 
library, and fine arts facilities. 


5. Teaching Load. Most faculties 
teach 9 to 15 hours per week with 
a reduction of load for administra- 
tive responsibilities. The lower the 
load the better the school. The stu- 
dent can check a schedule of 
classes for a recent semester in 
order to determine whether the 
faculty has time for scholarly pur- 
suits. 


6. Faculty-Student Ratio. A ratio 
greater than 12 to 1 is considered 
undesirable; large classes and im- 
personal faculty-student relation- 
ships result. 


7. Scholarships. Do they go 
mostly to athletes and others whose 
prominence is unrelated to aca- 
demic excellence? If so, the college 
cannot compete for good students, 
and good students are secondary in 
importance only to a competent 
faculty. The vast majority of ex- 
cellent high school graduates can 
obtain scholarships and should be 
encouraged to seek them. Does 
the school provide work scholar- 
ships for above-average students, 
requiring work for the college at a 
fair rate of compensation? 


8. Faculty Salaries. They pro- 
vide an obvious index of quality. 


9. Tuition. A clear distinction 
must be made between state sup- 
ported schools and private colleges. 

10. Requirements for Admission. 
Usually the better colleges have 
higher academic standards for ad- 
mission. 

11. Faculty Size. If the student- 
faculty ratio is low enough, the 
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larger the faculty the better the 
school. Schools with one or two 
members in most departments can- 
not provide as rich a program as 
a school with ten members in a 
department. 


12. University vs. College. Al- 
though the faculty is generally su- 
perior in a university, there is the 
ever-present danger that students 





may be less important to the fac- 
ulty than their research programs. 


138. Cosmopolitan Nature. Do 
students come from many geo- 
graphic areas, from more than one 
religious or economic group? Are 
foreign students enrolled? Do most 
of the students live on campus? 
The greater the variety of students 
(except in so far as intelligence is 
concerned ) the better the school. 
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ACADEMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF FIVE KENTUCKY LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGES+ 


COLLEGE A B Cc 
FACULTY* 
Ph.D.’s 28% 81% 68%°® 
Salaries poor _ poor fair 
Number 108 54 3946 
LIBRARY 
Volumes! 128 -838 700 
Periodicals 641 299 38575 
Budget? 11 pa 105 
FACILITIES 
Cultural fair poor good 
Physical® 8 2 35 
FACULTY- 
STUDENT 
RATIO 11 20 24 
SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS® 43 62 88 
TUITION verylow medium low 
AAUP 
CHAPTER yes no yes 
UNIVERSITY 
or COLLEGE C Cc U 
TYPE Private Sectarian State 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM, the most 
judged indirectly, see text. 





*_A Junior College in Kentucky 


D E Harvard x° 


75% 21% 88% 0% 
fair poor superior poor 
76 182 471 15 


248 52 5833 5 
2110 514 58 
37 10 500 0.5 


excellent poor superior poor 


9 9 superior poor 
8 17 9 5 
149 6 3419 0 


high verylow veryhigh none 


yes yes yes no 
U g a oe 
Semi- State Private Sec- 
Private tarian 


important characteristic, must be 


t-Ann Foley and Yvonne Johnson compiled the data for this table 


1_[n thousands of volumes 
2_In thousands of dollars 
8_In millions of dollars 


4_Full time teaching staff (from catalogues ) 
5_As stated in catalogues in thousands of dollars 


1959 


February, 


6_Information obtained from Dean of College 
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A Teacher Writes 


Continued from page 7 

his activity. The patient should be 
corrected when necessary. Physi- 
cal therapy may be used in extreme 
cases. Sometimes he may have to 
be isolated from the group for a 
short while. All cases of “overin- 
dulgititis” should be under the care 
of a competent physician. Very 
often this happens to be his 
teacher. 

“Overindulgititis” can always be 
prevented by parents who are un- 
derstanding. Love and devotion 
to one’s child is understandable 
and to be advised, but pampering 
to the point of carelessly exposing 
a child to the disease is a very 
serious mistake. 

If the child passes his sixth year 
without getting the disease, he 
stands a better chance of not get- 
ting it at all, or of having a mild 
case. 

—Mrs. Nelle Walker Scroggins 

Third Grade Teacher, Paducah 








More NEA Life Members 

Among the names of NEA Life 
members listed in the January 
Journat the following names were 
omitted, due to the fact that in- 
formation was received too late for 
them to be included: 


Frank Newberry, Hiseville 

Charlton Hummel, Louisville 

Joseph Henriksen, Louisville 

Sue Hall, Louisville 

Ruth E. Watkins, Louisville 

Mrs. Waneta S. Borden, Smith Grove 


If you can tell us of any other 
names which should be included, 
we shall appreciate this informa- 
tion. 





OCAL Association Activities 

Leaflet No. 16 is entitled, “The 
Local Education Association. . . . 
and Federal Legislation.” It is an 
extremely valuable aid for the 
group which accepts the idea that 
the “legislative process in the Na- 
tion’s Capitol does not take place 
in a vacuum.” Outlined in this 
four-page publication are the im- 
portant aspects of a program to 
affect legislation. Free copies are 
available from Mary Titus, NEA 
Consultant for Local Associations, 
NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 





WHAT THEY WRITE ..... AND WHAT THEY MEAN 


Here are a few fancy phrases to be found in some manuscripts, 
and an explanation of what these phrases represent if you take the 


trouble to investigate. 





“We're utilizing an extensive 
audio-visual program. . . .” 


“We're trying to rent three 
films, but they haven't arrived 
yet.” 





“The human relations ap- 
proach is paramount in our 
school .. .” 


“The principal calls all teach- 
ers by their first name.” 





“All teachers make provisions 
for individual differences. . . .” 


“Some teachers use two sep- 
arate assignments—one for al! 
pupils whose names fall in th 
alphabetical listing A to L, and 
another for those whose names 
are in the M to Z list.” 





“Our citizenship-in-action pro- 
gram is now in full bloom...” 


“Once a year pupils are 
asked to pick up paper and trash 
from the school grounds.” 





“We have re-oriented our cur- 
riculum to the hard realities of 
the space age.” 


“A memorandum from the 
central office suggested that 
science teachers try to develop 
a new unit on ‘The New Age of 
Space’ if they can squeeze it 
into the recommended course of 
study.” 





“Our school construction pro- 
gram has been adjusted to the 
needs of our school population 
and the wishes of the com- 
munity.” 


“All multi-purpose rooms have 
been eliminated from the build- 
ing plans because a local pres- 
sure group raised a ruckus about 
these fancy facilities which don’t 
look like old-fashioned class- 
rooms.” 











“Code of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood” 


Keep the rules. 


Keep your temper. 
Keep yourself fit. 


FMP Hm He po 


Play the game. 


Keep faith with your comrade. 


Keep a stout heart in defeat. 
Keep your pride under in victory. 
Keep a sound soul, a clean mind, and a healthy body. 


(From the 1947 Report of the NEA 


Professional Ethics Committee ) 
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q Talks With Teachers by Alice 
Keliher. The Educational Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.95. This is a col- 
lection of articles which appeared 
originally in Grade Teacher. 
Though the comments are aimed 
primarily at elementary teachers, 
they are of sufficient interest and 
wisdom to attract and maintain 
the attention, of all who are in- 
terested in modern education. 
The author, professor of education 
at New York University, states in 
her preface that the articles were 
written during four years of great 
turmoil. Each of the twenty-four 
“talks” discusses a problem which 
seemed momentous at the time. 

Part I, “Creativity or Conform- 
ing in Education. . . . Our Choice,” 
discusses teaching as a profession. 
Part II, “Teachers Are People,” 
deals with the teacher as a person. 
Part III, “Creative Teaching in the 
Classroom,” provides a general dis- 
cussion of the problem before 
launching into specific suggestions 
for teaching social studies, read- 
ing and writing, art, music and 
thythm, and arithmetic. The two 
concluding sections are devoted to 
the problems of relationships with 
parents and other school personnel. 

Because of the exceedingly prac- 
tical approach to teaching as an 
art and as a profession, this little 
book holds much in store for all 
who read it. It provides definite 
stimulation for in-service groups, 
together with sound advice and suc- 
cessful techniques for both experi- 
enced teachers and novices. 


@ What Boys and Girls Like To 
Read by George W. Norvell. Silver 
Burdett. Elementary teachers and 
librarians alike will find this book 


a rare treasure of information. The 


author has, for a number of years, 
engaged in extensive research into 
the problem. His results are pre- 
sented in a scholarly, thoroughly 
readable fashion. The book is a 
companion volume to The Reading 
Interests of Young People, which 
was concerned with reading for 
children in grades 7-12. The cur- 
rent volume deals with grades 3-6. 
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REVIEWS BY A. J. BEELER 


The book begins with a state- 
ment of its specific objectives and 
moves to a detailed account of how 
the data were collected, processed, 
and interpreted. Following, are 
three especially interesting and 
enlightening sections on the in- 
fluence of age and sex on reading 
preferences and the reading in- 
terests of bright children. After 
chapters which discuss the “ex- 
pert opinions” of authoritarian 
writers, anthologists, and librarians 
and teachers, the author provides 
erudite ideas about Mother Goose, 
poetry and poets for children, and 
prose for children. One chapter is 
devoted to the media of mass com- 
munication. 

Perhaps the most valuable and 
practical chapter of all is the one 
called “Making the Literature Pro- 
gram a Success.” Many workable 
suggestions are offered. In outline 
form the author presents ideas 
which should be very valuable for 
all who attempt to guide a pro- 
gram of reading and _ literature. 
This is the conclusion: “After more 
than twenty-five years of contin- 
ued, careful research, a conclusion: 
“Ultimately investigation will su- 
persede divination in the field of 
children’s reading interest.” 

There are numerous tables which 
present graphically the results of 
the author's research. Included 
are prose Selections in Order of 
Popularity, Grades 4 to 6; Poems 
in Order of Popularity, Grade 3; 
Literary Selections With Scores, 
Grades 4 to 6. Tables are further 
subdivided according to prefer- 
ences of boys and girls. 

Because of the thoroughness of 
the study, the many facts presented 
as a result of the investigation, and 
the interest and importance of the 
subject, this is a book to be widely 
read, discussed, and used. 


Q Tales from the Cloud Walking 
Country by Marie Campbell. In- 
diana University Press. $4.50. The 
collector of these tales is a former 
teacher in Kentucky mountain set- 
tlement schools. The book was 
completed under a University of 












Kentucky Press Fellowship in 
1955-56. Miss Campbell is now 
Associate Professor of English at 
Glassboro State College in New 
Jersey. This is her third book, and 
she is the author of numerous 
magazine articles dealing with her 
favorite subject, folklore, and folk 
tales. 

In her introduction the author 
states that the seventy-eight tales 
in her collection were recorded 
from the oral tradition of eastern 
Kentucky mountains; all were 
brought “from across the ocean 
waters” to Kentucky “by our fore- 
parents way back in time.” She 
explains entertainingly the manner 
in which the tales were first told 
to her and how she managed to 
record them to retain the priceless 
original flavor. She explains fur- 
ther: “As to organization of this 
volume of European folk tales, the 
material is arranged in six chap- 
ters, a chapter for the tales of each 
narrator. The chapter titles are 
taken from the comments of the 
narrators. The first tale in each 
chapter carries the comment which 
provides the chapter titles, though 
this is not the order in which the 
tales were told. The titles of the 
tales are those given by the nar- 
rators at the time of recovery.” 

Chapter headings are these: 
Tales With All Manner of Things 
Golden; A Fine Mort of Olden 
Tales; Tales Where Things Go In 
Threes; Tales Picked Up Along 
With Doctoring; Tales Old Men 
Followed Telling; and Tales For 
Idle Telling. All the tales are re- 
lated with consummate skill in a 
manner to delight lovers of such 
form of story-telling. The editor's 
superb work is complemented by 
the beautiful and meaningful illus- 
trations of Clare Leighton. 


q Let’s Drive Right by Maxwell 
Halsey. Scott, Foresman. $8. 
This new edition is an exceedingly 
good text to be used in driver-edu- 
cation courses. The material is 
presented in interesting fashion and 
is illustrated by cartoons, charts, 
diagrams, and photographs. 
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KEA Announces 


INSURANCE 
20% ADDITIONAIK 


e To ALL PolicieNo 
e To Policies Issued on Applicationge 


$5,000 Coverage Increased to $6,000 





Dividends, if earned under the KEA Life Plan, are assigned to 
the Kentucky Education Association. For 1959, KEA has elected 
to return the dividends to policyholders in the form of additional 
protection. 

$5,000 policies will be increased to $6,000, and $3,000 policies will 
be increased to $3,600. This additional coverage will remain in 
force through December 31, 1959. This is an earned dividend and 
will not affect yearly premiums. 


All policies now in force, and all policies issued on new applica- 
tions received before March 1, 1959, will receive the benefit of this 
dividend. ad 


This coverage may be renewed by the KEA each year, depending 
on the future experience and dividends of the KEA Life Plan. 


Apply Today—KEA Life Plan 
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\IKOVERAGE 


‘ieNow In Force, and 
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mgeceived Before March I, 1959 





$3,000 Coverage Increased to $3,600 


NO INCREASE IN PREMIUMS 


Age $6,000 Policy $3,600 Policy 
to age 30 $ 25 per year $ 15 per year 
30-39 35 per year 21 per year 
40-49 50 per year 30 per year 
50-59 90 per year’ 54 per year 
60-65 175 per year 105 per year 


For Further Information Write: 


DEPARTMENT ID 
Kentucky Education Association 


2303 South Third Street 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 











al February, 1959 
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Shadows of the Past 


... Yea, | have a goodly heritage.”- Psalm XVI 


Thirty-five years ago 

The KEA Journat for Febru- 
ary, 1924, announced on its cover 
that it had a circulation of 8,500 
copies, and that the 58rd Annual 
Convention of the Kentucky Edu- 
cational Association would be held 
in Louisville, April 23-26. Inside 
the cover, the announcement was 
made that M. E. Ligon, principal 
of the high school in Ashland, had 
been appointed Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Ken- 
tucky to succeed McHenry Rhoads, 
who had been elected Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. Thus be- 
gan an era. 

There was quite a bit of concern 
expressed for legislation. The KEA 
Legislative Committee had de- 
veloped a 13-point program, which 
was endorsed by the school ad- 
ministrators. One point was: “We 
favor a modern certification law 
providing that salaries shall have 
a direct relation to the training, 
preparation and successful experi- 
ence of teachers . . .” Another 
point of the legislative program 
put the KEA on record as favoring 
“.. . adequate provision for a re- 
tirement fund for Kentucky teach- 
ers.” At the time the February 
issue went to press, there were 
three bills under consideration by 
the legislature which implemented 
this program. Also, there was one 
to put county superintendents back 
on a popular election basis, which 
the association opposed. 


The membership honor roll listed 
23 independent school districts, 
13 county school districts, 14 in- 
dividual schools, and 2 college 
groups with 100 per cent member- 
ship in KEA. The final story re- 
ported on the school in the Scaffold 
Cane District near Berea where the 
teacher had developed a plan 
whereby the children could use 
produce, instead of money, to pur- 
chase school supplies. 


Twenty-five years ago 

The February, 1934, issue of the 
Kentucky ScHOOL JOURNAL carried 
a very poignant illustration of the 
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effects of the emergency in schools 
caused by the depression. It 
showed a young boy knocking on 
the locked door of a school while 
his younger sister stood crying. 
The illustration was drawn by a 
student at Ahrens Trade School in 
Louisville, with a title suggested 
by Editor William S. Taylor: “Read 
Section 183 of the Constitution of 
Kentucky.” 

Announcement was made that 
Mr. Kelly Thompson, a sophomore 
at Western State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, had won the Kentucky In- 
tercollegiate Oratorical Contest for 
1934. (Now it becomes obvious 
why the current president at West- 
ern can make a good speech.) 

House Bill No. 1 in the 1934 
legislature was a new School Code, 
based on the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Educational 
Commission which had been func- 
tioning for several years. 

Carsie Hammonds, of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, presented 
plans for an over-all Agricultural 
Education Program for Kentucky. 
There was another comprehensive 
report (author not indicated) of 
the relative ability of Kentucky 
and the other 47 states to support 
education. Statistical data revealed 
that Kentucky ranked 48rd in 
wealth per school-age child, 40th 
in income per school-age child, 
and 42nd in expenditures per child 
in average daily attendance. 

KEA President D. Y. Dunn an- 
nounced some of the plans for the 
convention, which was scheduled 
for Louisville’s Memorial Audi- 
torium, April 18-21. 


Ten years ago 


In the February, 1949, Ken- 


TUCKY SCHOOL JoURNAL, special 
recognition featured the impor- 
tance of school public relations. 
KEA President H. L. Donovan em- 
phasized the need to improve 
them: “As teachers we should 
never let the parents and the pub- 
lic forget that the schools are 
theirs. . . . It is our responsibility 
to make the people understand at 


all times that when they build a 
new school, purchase better equip- 
ment, provide library facilities, in- 
crease the teachers’ salaries, that 
they are not doing these things 
for us as teachers but for the edu- 
cation of their children.” Editor 
John Brooker also emphasized pub- 
lic relations in his lead editorial, 

Mr. and Mrs. John F. Huskey, 
he an elementary principal and 
she a sixth-grade teacher in Cov- 
ington, reported on a NEA tour 
to Mexico. They expressed their 
feelings this way: “We think a trip 
has been good if we continue to 
experience satisfaction after the 
return. When we add an increased 
appreciation of one’s fellowman, 
surely it has been rewarding.” 

Several people were pictorially 
recognized for election to the pres- 
idency of their district education 
association: John L. Vickers, Prin- 
cipal at Pleasureville, to the 5th 
District post; L. W. Allen, Super- 
intendent at Pembroke, in the 2nd 
District; Mrs. Jesse E. Adams, of 
Lexington Lafayette High School, 
in CKEA; and Curt Davis, Elliott 
County Superintendent, in EKEA. 
Other district association presi- 
dents listed in the directory in- 
cluded: W. L. Holland, Fulton, Ist 
District; Miss Mary Lee Travel- 
stead, Franklin, 3rd District; L. B. 
Cox, Campbellsville, 4th District; 
W. E. Lacy, Jamestown, MCEA; 
Miss Virginia Murrell, Bellevue, 
NKEA; Clyde Rogers, Corbin, 
UCEA; and Mrs. Martha Jane 
Potter, Whitesburg, UJREA. 

Selected at random from the 
KEA Directory, here are some of 
the other people in leadership ca- 
pacities in Kentucky education: 
James Patton, of Mayo State Vo- 
cational School, Paintsville, Presi- 
dent of the Trades and Industries 
Section; Robert R. Martion, of the 
State Department of Education, 
President of the Visual Education 
Association; William Fitzgerald, of 
Holmes High School, Covington, 
President of the Industrial Arts 
group; Dr. L. E. Meece, of the UK 
College of Education, Secretary of 
the School Board Members As- 
sociation; and William Stanford 
Milburn, of Male High School, 
Louisville, member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System. 
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Kentucky ASCD 

The Kentucky Unit of the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development met at Berea 
College, on October 5 and 6, for 
the annual fall conference. The 
theme for consideration by the 
ASCD membership was “A Co- 
operative Action Program for Cur- 
riculum Improvement in Ken- 
tucky.” Dr. ‘Rodney Tillman, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National 
ASCD and Dr. James R. Ogletree, 
College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, were the two key re- 
source persons. 

The major purposes of the two- 
day conference were: (1) to attempt 
to define important local and state- 
wide curriculum problems; (2) to 
attempt to ascertain the place of 
the Kentucky ASCD Unit in work- 
ing for solutions of these cur- 
riculum problems within the frame- 
work of it’s own structure and as 
ASCD attempts to relate to other 
agencies involved in improving 
curriculum in Kentucky; and (8) 
to appraise the feeling of commit- 
ment of ASCD membership toward 
assuming a more active role in the 
improving of curriculum in the 
schools of Kentucky. 

Important decisions arrived at 
by the membership included a 
commitment to a Cooperative Ac- 
tion Program for Curriculum Im- 
provement in Kentucky and the 
recommendation of basic changes 
in the organization of Kentucky 
ASCD in order to carry out the 
suggested activities considered 


Kentucky ASCD Board of Directors: Eddie Belcher, Louisville; Roy W. Smith, Owensboro; Pat 
Wear, Berea; Rodney Tillman, NEA, Washington; Curtis Mathis, Harlan. 
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vital for the new goals of the or- 
ganization. Three new standing 
committees were recommended. 
They are: publications, research, 
and membership. A fourth com- 
mittee recommended was one for 
the over-all development and 
guidance of the Cooperative Action 
Program for Curriculum Improve- 
ment within ASCD in Kentucky. 

The Board of Directors of 
ASCD, in a meeting immediately 
following the conference, accepted 
the recommendations of the mem- 
bership and organized the commit- 
tees with the following chairmen: 
CAPCI, Dr. James R. Ogletree, 
University of Kentucky; Publica- 
tions, A. J. Beeler, Louisville Public 
Schools; Research, Blenda Proud- 
foot, University of Kentucky; and 
Membership, Dr. Tate Page, West- 
ern Kentucky State College. 

The Kentucky ASCD is presently 
moving into phase two of its ac- 
tivity program of making the or- 
ganization, individual members, 
and all other of its resources avail- 
able to all of those who are con- 
cerned with curriculum improve- 
ment and experimentation in the 
schools of Kentucky. The coopera- 
tion of all interested persons, 
agencies, and institutions con- 
cerned with the improvement of 
learning experiences for the chil- 
dren of Kentucky are invited to 
join hands in the Cooperative Ac- 
tion Program for Curriculum Im- 
provement for the-State of Ken- 
tucky. 2 
—Pat W. Wear 











Crowded Out 


Miss Roberts wrote slowly, 
“With deep regret, I hereby sub- 
mit my resignation for the forth- 
coming year, for reasons . . . for 
reasons . . .” Wearily, she put 
down her pen. . 

It had happened within a school 
year .. . so many changes. There 
once stood the piano; there, the 
acquarium; the library; special 
projects built by the third graders, 
their minds brimming with ideas. 

In the fall Miss Roberts helped 
each child whenever necessary: 
Joey, needing a challenge, given a 
book a step ahead of the others 
. . . Benjy, quiet, timid, needing 
to be drawn out . . . Kathy, with 
a special quality of eagerness that 
needed to be encouraged . . . 24 
children who could not be edu- 
cated the same way. 


But all this was past. The huge 
new plant near school triggered 
the neighborhood to new life. 
Suddenly the suburb became a 
small city. Inevitably, the reshap- 
ing of the neighborhood reached 
the classroom. One by one, class 
projects were removed for more 
desks, until more than 40 pupils 
sat in a room designed for little 
more than half that number. 
Keeping discipline became the 
biggest chore. Benjy, moving 
deeper into his shell . . . Joey, the 
gifted child, frustrated . . . Kathy, 
her quality of eagerness slowly 
being stifled . . . children, lost in 
the crowd. 


Where did it start? At Kathy’s 
house, when Aunt Edna came to 
visit. “Let’s work on your read- 
ing until your mother gets home 
from work.” And_ then, later, 
“Margaret Williams, your. daugh- 
ter’s reading is deplorable. It 
must be her teacher.” Kathy never 
really had trouble before. It must 
be the teacher. Mrs. Williams 
angrily visits a member of the 
school board who asks, “Have you 
been in our schools this year?” 
“Tve been pretty busy.” “Our 
teachers have been busy, too. 
You know, enrollment has nearly 
doubled this year.” 


Crowded Out is a 16 mm. film 
in color or in black and white, 
available to school groups from 
the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, 2308 S. 3rd Street, Louisville 
8, Ky. All it costs is the return 
postage (11 cents). 

Plan to use it to give the public 
a better understanding of the 
special preparation a good teacher 
must have, to encourage able 
young people to prepare for 
teaching; to encourage adequate 
financial support for institutions 
engaged in teacher education. 

















SOCIAL STUDIES 
Basic Social Studies 2— Grade 2 
Basic Social Studies 8 — Grade 3 


RELATED SOCIAL STUDIES 
Anything Can Happen — Grade 1 
Neighbors on the Hill — Grade 2 
Five-and-a-Half-Club — Grade 3 
It Must Be Magic— Grade 4 
They Were Brave and Bold — Grade 5 
These Are the Tales They Tell — Grade 6 


HISTORY 
Our New Land — Grade 4 
Our New Nation — Grade 5 
The Old World — Grade 6 


CITIZENSHIP 
Building Our Life Together — Grade 9 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS 
Challenges to American Youth, Sixth Edition — High School 


GOVERNMENT 


Government for Americans, National Edition — High School 





Row, Peterson and Company 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 














A completely new series METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


for grades one to nine 


NEW APPROACHES Ingenious and novel types of questions permit more accurate 
measurement of recognized objectives 


NEW ORGANIZATION OF CONTENT Meaningful sub-units pinpoint instruc- 


tional strengths and weaknesses 


NEW NATIONAL NORMS Pepresentative norms are_based on testing 600,000 
pupils in all states in all types of school systems 


Prepublication Examiners’ Kits of MATS Form A are now ready for examination March 1. 
Tests for fall programs available for delivery to schools July 1. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
WORLD Boo COMPANY Harold Holcomb, Seidl iesechinsiases 
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MM. Bowling Green College of Commerce 
What's Your P.M.Q.? Potten clon 
Continued from page 11 Capital Day School 
EASTERN DISTRICT Centre College 
Bath 89 89 Cumberland College 
Boyd 102 102 Eastern Kentucky State College 
Ashland 285 228 Georgetown College 
Catlettsburg 41 41 Kentucky State College 
Fairview 89 Kentucky Village School 
Carter 198 Kentucky Wesleyan College 
Elliott 81 Lee Junior College 
Fleming 88 Lincoln Institute 
Floyd 491 Mayo Vocational School 
Greenup 155 Mayo-Underwood School 
Greenup 19 Midway Junior College 
Raceland 4 82 Morehead State College 
Aussell 75 Murray State College 
South Portsmouth 10 Nazareth College 
Johnson 156 Paducah Junior College 
Paintsville 49 Pikeville College 
: 13 Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Lawrence ... 126 Somerset Vocational School 
Lewis 107 Southeastern Christian College 
Vanceburg 12 Sue Bennett College 
Magoffin 119 Transylvania College 
Martin 120 Union College 
Mason 89 University of Kentucky—College of 
Maysville 67 Education 
Menifee 1 University of Kentucky—Ashland Center 
Morgan 115 University of Louisville 
ike 673 Ursaline College 
Pikeville 49 Villa Madonna College 
Robertson 23 Western Kentucky State College 
Rowan 99 


Total 8,588 3,461 


Colleges 
Asbury College .. 
Bellarmine College 
Berea College 
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Special Groups 

Kentucky Education Association Staff 
Kentucky State Dept. of Education 
Kentucky State Dept. of Welfare 

Kentucky State Teachers Retirement System 


Total 
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PARACHUTES - LIFEBOATS 


AND 


INSURANCE 


ALL MUST BE PLANNED — AHEAD 








TEACHERS MUST BE PREPARED FOR DISABILITY TO ENJOY SECURITY AND PEACE OF 
MIND. : 


185 Kentucky City and County School Districts Realize This Fact and Offer the Security 
of KEA GROUP INCOME PROTECTION to their Members. 


IF YOUR SCHOOL DISTRICT SPONSORS THE 
KEA GROUP PLAN © 
PARTICIPATE! IF NOT—INVESTIGATE ! 





WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
KENTUCKY GROUP OFFICE 


360 FRANCIS BUILDING 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Ky. Teacher Contracts 


Continued from page 18 

trict, the statutes also require the 
superintendent to recommend that 
teacher for the continuing contract 
after only two years’ employment 
if he does recommend said teacher 
for employment by the board of 
education. 





5. May a teacher be employed 
without the recommendation of 
the superintendent? 

No. KRS 160.380 requires all ap- 
pointments, promotions, and trans- 
fers of school employees to be 
made only upon the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent of 
schools. The only exception is 
that of business directors in dis- 
tricts embracing a city of the first 
or second class. The same applies 
in the dismissal of employees. 


6. Is there a standard contract 
form for teachers in Kentucky? 
Yes. The Department of Edu- 
cation furnishes local districts a 
standard form for both limited and 
continuing contracts. Some dis- 
tricts produce similar forms locally. 


7. Do the statutes require written 
notification of intentions not to 
re-employ a teacher? 

Yes. KRS 161-750(2) states that 
“any teacher employed under a 
limited contract and ineligible for 
a continuing contract shall at the 
expiration of such limited contract 
be deemed re-employed for the 
succeeding school year at the same 
salary plus any increment or de- 
crease as provided by the salary 
schedule unless the employing 
board shall give such teacher writ- 
ten notice on or before the 31st 
day of March of its intention not 
to re-employ him.” It is interest- 
ing to note here that the statute 
indicates the “board” shall give 
such written notice to the teacher. 
If the superintendent does so, he 
can be considered as acting as an 
agent for the board of education 
and the board can instruct him 
beforehand, or it can ratify his ac- 
tion if it becomes necessary. 


8. Can a teacher’s salary be de- 
creased below his or her salary 
of the previous year? 


Generally speaking, no. How- 


ever, in some instances salaries of 
teachers can be decreased. Minor 
reductions and adjustments may be 
made if the actions are a part of 
the single salary schedule adopted 
by the board of education. It is 
also possible for salaries to be re- 
duced in instances where there is 
a change in length of employ- 
ment or discontinuance or sever- 
ance of extra duties over and 
above those duties performed by 
the regular teacher. The latter is 
usually true because a board of 
education cannot expend public 
funds for services not rendered. 
There are many legal opinions 
and court cases based on salary 
reduction, especially in instances 
where teachers have been trans- 
ferred from one position to anothe~. 
Court decisions seem to be the only 
solution to some cases involving in- 
terpretation of the statutes on this 
subject. The official actions of the 
board of education at the time of 
employment as reflected in the 
board’s minutes have a great bear- 
ing on such court decisions. 
In summary, it is apparent our 
statutes are actually an effort of our 
Please turn to page 33 





“WHERE CAN 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


I FIND OUT ABOUT 
SPACE SATELLITES?’’* 


The fantasies of yesterday’s science fiction 
"yy have become today’s realities. Inquisitive 
mm young minds are demanding to know more 
about the Atomic Age we live in. And Collier’s 
Encyclopedia answers their questions with 
facts. Written and edited in this Atomic Age, 
Collier’s Encyclopedia specializes in the sub- 
jects concerning today and tomorrow. Com- 
prehensive and authoritative articles on Cos- 
mic Rays, Space Satellites, Multi-stage Rockets, 
Missiles and allied subjects, have been written 
by experts and extensively illustrated to give 
both student and teacher the information they 
need quickly. 

Each of the 50,000 articles is researched, 
written, edited, organized and indexed with the 
object of stimulating the student’s interest in 
learning more. No wonder Collier’s Encyclo- 


*COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA eg is recommended and approved by every 
Vol. 18, beginning page 97 tate Board of Education. Next time you or 


your students have a question, look it up in 


Collier’s Encyclopedia! 
FREE BOOKLETS: 1. Enriching the General Science Curriculum. 
2. Space Satellites. 3. Rockets and Satellites. 


WRITE TO: Educational Division, : 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Elementary Principals 


Continued from page 19 

tern. People have a right to be 
different and they need to be en- 
couraged to be different. Get the 
members of the teaching staff to 
encourage their co-workers to be 
different. 





2. Be willing to help and have 
teacher work on a project which 
she thinks is important. People 
hear what they are ready to hear. 
When we try to go in and tell 
someone what to do according to 
our concept of need, we do not 
help the individual to grow. 


3. Encourage experimentation. 
(Do not say why? But why not?) 
Support and strengthen with and 
through the staff to resolve mis- 
takes. Strengthen courage rather 
than emphasize fears. 


4, Expect to grow yourself 
through the process of interaction. 
You and I grow when we share 
ideas with someone whom we re- 
spect and who in turn respects us. 


5. Change needs time for growth 
and comes slowly. 


{II. Use resources that are avail- 
able: 


1. Leadership is found in many 
areas. Make use of help from the 
Central Office, from the KEA, from 
the University, to strengthen the 
program. 


2. It really amounts to how we 
see ourselves as principals: As 
resource people to help new 
teachers, teachers in difficulty, 
teachers who are experimenting, 
teachers working on new problems 
or projects, and not as_ threats 
to leadership. Bringing in resource 
people is an admission that we as 
principals are big enough for doing 
the job. This is a sign of strength. 


3. The most important resource 
people are the parents and com- 
munity members. Get them to 
help us think through our problems 
beforehand—and not after the de- 
cision is made to try and sell them 
the answers. 





ATTEND THE 
KEA 
CONVENTION 





Select your summer employment 
from the new 1959 Summer Em- 
ployment Directory. Many or- 
ganizations that need additional 
summer help have been listed in 
this directory. 

Pick from these and many more! 


National Parks Dude Ranches 
Summer Resorts Summer Camps 
Hotels Industries 


New 1959 edition now available 
in limited quantity. Send today 
for the valuable ... 

SUMMER 
EMPLOYMENT 
DIRECTORY 
price: $2.00 


POSITIONS 
COAST-TO-COAST 








Stories about Sally (Thomas) 
Your Town and Mine (Thomas) 


Your Country and Mine (Brown) 
Your World and Mine (Dawson) 


Your Country’s Story (Mackey) , 


Teachers’ Manuals for each book 





Stories about Linda and Lee (Thomas) 


A program of unified geography, history, and civics 


THE TIEGS—ADAMS 


Social Studies Series 


Join the thousands using this tremendously pop- 
ular series for grades 1-8 which develops skills, 


attitudes, and behavior that contribute to intelli- 


Your People and Mine (Mackenzie) 


Your Country and the World (Glendinning) 


Workbooks (also Teachers’ Editions) 


GINN AND COMPANY’ 205 wes Wacker Drive 


Chicago 6 


gent, democratic living. 
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ADOPTED FOR USE IN KENTUCKY 
the LAIDLAW HISTORY SERIES - Grades 4-8 


EIBLING @ KING @ HARLOW 


@ History, Grade 4 
GREAT NAMES IN OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


@ History, Grade 5 
OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


@ History, Grade 6 
OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD 


@ History, Grade 8 
OUR UNITED STATES 


Outstanding Jeatures: 
@ Completely New 

@ Narrative, intimate style 

@ Beautifully illustrated 

@ Controlled readability 





Be sure to examine The LAIDLAW HISTORY PROGRAM 


your LAIDLAW REPRESENTATIVE — Hugh Eblen 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS iver tonisr ttinoss 














Free to WRITERS HANDBOOK OF REMEDIAL 

READING MATERIALS........ $1.00 

seeking a book publisher | «.r..ci,“sitciea'for high interes, fow wocsby: 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how rage pyaye A ang Rak a rig i = 


to publish your book, get 40 ties, na- story books, 

tional sapethine, eS ee Phonics, and word drill materials. o 

Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. S$TM-2 PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 
Oregon 








Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 Estacada, 
CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 
THEIR HANDWRITING Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs 





Displays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, 
nine standard colors and also the uncolored 





“If you use” 
Noble's “HANDWRITING MADE EASY"’—$2.50 


Write today for FREE CATALOG KE letters. Write for samples, brochure and prices. 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc, THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. j 185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, California 
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A Hope for Schools 


Continued from page 9 

them. This program should be well 
defined not later than the middle 
of February. Unless local councils 
report their findings and recom- 
mendations immediately they may 
not be incorporated in the pro- 
gram of action. 

This undertaking will succeed if 
we will give the people an oppor- 
tunity to study and make decisions, 
Unless school people show an in- 
terest, it is difficult to arouse the 
public as to the needs of educa- 
tion. The future of our nation ce- 
pends on an informed citizenry. 
We are now engaged in a world 
conflict which does not involve a 
battle of weapons but a battle of 
minds. 

We must enlist citizens who are 
dynamic, optimistic, enthusiastic, 
and dedicated to service. These 
characteristics must especially be 
true of our educational leaders. 
Let us all continue to give our all 
for the youth of this country, or 
we may be preparing for their 
ultimate extinction. 








KEA Delegate Assembly 


Continued from page 17 


Dale S. Combs, Carr Creek—D 

Pearl Combs, Hindman—A 

Foster Calhoun, Hindman—A 

Enoch Combs, Garrett—A 

Tommy Waddell, Hindman—A 
LESLIE 

Hayes Lewis, Big Fork—D 

Dewey Hendrix, Big Rock—D 

Fred Jones, Hyden—D 

Jack Maggard, Hyden—A 

Raleigh Couch, Hyden—A 

Howard E. Napier, -Essie—A 
LETCHER 

R. C. Day, Whitesburg—D 

Roy Reasor, Neon—D 

Henry E. Wright, Letcher—D 

Jack Burkich, Whitesburg—D 

Sam Webb, Neon—D 

Walter Enlow, Whitesburg—A 

Louie Martin, Democrat—A 

O. J. Back, Letcher—A 





Mrs. Jack Burkich, Whitesburg—A 

Cleo Stamper, Whitesburg—A 
OWSLEY 

Steve Turner, Booneville—D 

Martha Turner, Booneville—A 
PERRY 

Not reported 
WOLFE 

Insufficient membership 


Independent Districts 
HAZARD 


Eva Smith, Hazard—D 
Esther Ritchie, Hazard—D 
R, G. Eversole, Hazard—A 
Mrs. Dorothy Mitchell, Hazard—A 
JACKSON 
Mrs. Olive Smith, Jackson—D 
Mrs. Maycel Caudill, Jackson—A 
JENKINS 
Polly Kincer, Mayking—D 
Mrs. Charlcia Taylor, Jenkins—A 
®Have not met all requirements of the 
KEA Constitution. Will require special con- 
sideration of the Credentials Committee. 
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Ky. Teacher Contracts 
Continued from page 30 


people, through their law-makers, 
to provide certain security of em- 
ployment to the teachers of Ken- 
tucky. Maybe it would be some- 
what trite to say “you cannot legis- 
late righteousness,” but, neverthe- 
less, it is true. Teachers and admin- 
istrators are bound by the unwrit- 
ten moral obligations of the teach- 
ing profession to possess such char- 
acter, skills, and attitudes which, if 
permitted to prevail, preclude un- 
ethical actions and _ practices. 
Clear-cut understandings backed 





by a written document (contract) 


at the time of the initial employ- 
ment usually eliminate misunder- 
standings. 


The good teacher seldom encoun- 
ters contractual misunderstandings 
or controversies. The same is 
equally true with the good ad- 
ministrator in his relationship with 
good teachers. These two simple 
facts point to the necessity of con- 
stant efforts on the part of all pro- 
fessional school personnel to carry 
out their respective responsibilities 
in keeping with the very highest 
ideals and ethical practices. Cer- 
tainly, no statute should guarantee 
security of employment to the in- 
competent or inefficient teacher. 
The general purpose of teacher 
tenure statutes seems to be that of 
protecting good teachers against 
arbitrary actions of unethical ad- 
ministrators. ‘Teachers who have 
reason to believe their personal 
and professional rights have been 
violated in their contractual rela- 
tionships with their employer 
should first of all consult _ their 
superintendent for details relative 
to the matter. Such consultation 
certainly should be conducted on 
a high professional plane. Both the 
teacher and the superintendent 
owe each other a friendly, free, 
and frank discussion of the facts 


pertinent to the subject. Such an, 


approach should resolve most mis- 
understandings if carried out in 
good faith and fairness by both 
parties. Failing to receive satis- 
faction in such discussions, the 
teacher has the personal privilege 
of consulting an attorney of his 
choice and may eventually seek 
clarification of his rights by the 
courts. 
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Cover: VAST 
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ADOPTED FOR USE IN KENTUCKY 


LAIDLAW’S OUTSTANDING HIGH SCHOOL 
SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTS 


Citizenship, Grade 9 
YOUR WORLD AND YOU 


World History, Grade 10 


MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 


HABBERTON @ ROTH 


United States History, Grade 11 
OUR NATION’S STORY 


AUGSPURGER @ McLEMORE 


American Life, Grade 12 


OUR PROBLEMS IN 
A DEMOCRACY 


BOSSING @ MARTIN 


Advanced Government, Grade 12 


GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


BE ae TO EXAMINE THE LAIDLAW HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 
YOUR LAIDLAW REPRESENTATIVE — Hugh Eblen 


LAIDLAW -BROTHERS 








@ SMITH 


Thatcher & Madison 
River Forest, Illinois 














MAKE MONEY WRITING 


---Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors be buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-B, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Hl. 














PINS SCHOOL GROUPS 








| SELL VINTEX Eau | 





Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

lly known h d cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30, N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 

















KEA CONVENTION 


—APRIL 15, 16, 17 
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from out of 


the past... 


come stories of high 
adventure written in a 
warm and personal style; 
stories that give a child’s 
eye view of events and 


happenings that shaped 
our world. 


The HISTORY ON THE 
MARCH program by Nev- 
ins, Emerson, Lansing, 
Hartman, Ball, Chase, 
and Saunders brings the 
past within an arm’s 
reach. 


Teacher’s Guides, Prog- 
ress Books, and Keys for 
each book. 


the 1959 copyright: 


PIONEER CHILDREN 
OF AMERICA 


(for Grade Four) 


MAKERS OF THE 
AMERICAS, 2nd ed. 


(for Grade Five) 


BUILDERS OF THE 
OLD WORLD, 2nd ed. 


(for Grade Six) 


AMERICA—LAND OF 


FREEDOM, 2nd ed. 
(for Grade Eight) 





1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Representatives: 
J. Edgar Pride, R. F. Grizzell 














| Yours for the rtshing | 


This is your column. It contains 
offers of many educational mate- 
rials not available in other maga- 
zines. Watch for it in each issue. 
Order items you can use before 
supplies are exhausted, but do not 
ask the children to send for this 
material in their names. It is in- 
tended for teachers’ use only. For 
fastest response, write directly to 
the advertisers—or use the conven- 
ient coupon below. 


86. Military Guidance in Sec- 
ondary Schools. Written especially 
for the use of principals, guidance 
counselors, coaches, and teachers. 
A source book of ideas and sugges- 
tions which will assist in tailor- 
making the military guidance pro- 
gram in the light of students’ needs 
and local resources. Also included 
will be a copy of a booklet for 
students, entitled “The Secret of 
Getting Ahead” and another for 
parents, entitled “What Are Your 
Son’s Chances of Making Good?” 
(Department of the Army) 


87. Free Materials on Menstrual 
Hygiene. Indicate quantities de- 
sired: Growing Up and Liking It. 
Helpful booklet for girls beginning 
to menstruate. Endorsed by doc- 
tors and educators. Perfect sup- 
plement to classroom discussions. 
Use ad in this issue to order movie 
and color filmstrip accompanied by 
McGraw - Hill Teacher's Guide. 
(Educational Department, Per- 
sonal Products Corporation) 


14. Sample of Vintex dish cloth 
with details of money-making plan 
for school clubs. (Vin Associates ) 


21. Samples with brochure and 
pieces of cardboard cut-out letters 
for use on bulletin boards, exhibits, 
and posters. (The Redicut Letter 
Co. ) 


27. Posture Posters set of 5- 
designed for use in the classroom 
to illustrate the principles of health- 
ful posture. (American Seating 
Company ) 


82. List of hard-to-find teach- 
ing material aids assembled by 
teachers for teachers. Whether you 
need samples from the farm, for- 
est, and mines or inexpensive 
science materials and arithmetic 
devices, you will want this list of 
reasonably priced aids in your file. 
(Practical Aids Company ) 


89. Alphabet Seat Chart and 
Record for manuscript and cursive 
writing. For lower grades. One 
copy only to elementary school 
teachers or principals. (Noble and 
Noble Publishers, Inc. ) 


6. What Every Writer Should 
Know. A 24-page manual of help- 
ful hints, do’s and don’ts for writ- 
ers. It answers questions on how 
to prepare a manuscript, how to 
submit it to a publisher, and points 
out the benefits and pitfalls that 
face writers. (Exposition Press) 


USE THIS COUPON 








State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 


Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


ee. a eR BD ST ae. 


Name. 


Available in School Year of 1958-1959 Only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


39. 6. 





Subject 


Grade. 





School Name 








School Street Address. 
City, 


Kentucky 





Enrollment: Boys. Girls. 
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Available only in the United States of America. 
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TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 








BORROW *10 


01.5600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments- AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 





to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash i 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy 
your communit 


note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan 


And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS 


knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 








Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 





Select your Loan 
is here... ready and waiting for needs here 


of your home without anyone in 




























PAY for HOME REPAIRS 


gages on car, furniture or personal property. 


Sseul 





longer! 


the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


strict privacy. 








puld 






































WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 
SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made 


@ on signature only—no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 


CONVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 


@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 
d to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS No principal 


@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 
managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 


@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 — CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 








will receive immediate attention. Cash 20 | Cash 24 
You Get | Months | You Get | Months 
$10000$ 675 $40000$2275 
CONFIDENTIAL . 
School board members, 20000 1343, 50000) 27469) 
friends, relatives, merchants ps , 





—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 











30000 1995 60000) 3249 
Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 


MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
is completely confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That’s all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. B-S6 OMAHA 2, NEB. 








Formerly State Finance Company 
Over Sizty Years of Service 


OUR GUARANTEE 
If for any reason you return 
the money within 10 days 


after the loan is made there 
will be no charge or cost 


































































































elp- 
it Dial Finance Company, Dept. B-6 bbmteysicnd 99 * bon gig that I have: 
ul 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo To Whom Owing Address 
Ow Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made s $ 
| can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 2 
r to whatsoever. s 
i Amount you want to borrow $............... On what date of month will your FILE INFORM seiner ONLY—Piease list below relative information 
ints payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?......... for our confidential files 
h Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative... (Relationship)................. tae 
that ASG. 3: per month O..02— 1. you receive salary.) 
: Name and address Street Town |) ae |. ALE - 
3) of school you teach 
How long with Previous Name of Relative (Relationship).................... 
present eMplOye’........-..-------------eee-e-0-- employment.. Street. Town peed. a o 
Husband or wife's Salary ’ 
ae employment per month $ Name of Relative. (Relationship).............__ x 
To whom are payments on 
| gute made? (Name)... Town Street........ Town ate os lee. 
| Bank you deal with (Name) Town Name of Relative (Relationship)...........- = 
| Amount you owe bank? $...........--.-.---2e-sececeeeeeeeoee Monthly payments? §$.................. 6 
What security on bank loan?... Street... Town ene mLED .. Occup 
| List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. -Y agres that it 
| any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
__, I .. to (Name) (Add.) 
Sign Full Street 
| Pay rent or real estate Name Here. Address. 
| | payment to? (Name) Town 
| NEED EBOT ce EA RA CSAS SOLON BERD TUE al Los BOER Town County State 
| NOTE ‘Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
of Loan $.. Payment $.. Due Date Due Date. Date 
| In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to the t its office and will be promptly 
| Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned if the S is not pon tidy 
: _ age The interest h shall be at me te of 3% ith that part of th 
e interest hereon e a 7 o er month on tha of the un 
| A Monthly payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2 215% per month on that part over $150 
- | the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and % s 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
| balance and interest. consecutive days. 
| Default in the terms of this note shall at bens B sompany’ 8 option, without notice, 
| render the then unpaid balance due and payab 
It is agreed that the validity and oR aes of this note shall be determined 
| under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
| NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED giaaeie 
| DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING REQUIRED > 
| SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED Q (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
nal 


February, 





1959 
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Publishers’ Kepresentatives 


Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, Ill.—Thomas P. Ed- 
wards, 602 Parklawn, Danville. 


American Book Company, 300 Pike Street, Cin- 
cinnati, O.—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., 
Ashland; O. L. McElroy, Tolle Court, Emi- 
nence; Joe S. Caudill, Box 493, Jackson. 


Beckley, Cardy Co., 1900 North Narraganset, 
Chicago 29, Ill.—George O. Sweetman, 1824 
Collinswood Rd., Columbus 21, O. 


Cadmus Books, E. M. Hale and Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military St., George- 
town. 


Childcraft, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 
54, Ill.—Sara Wharton, 425 West Ormsby, 
Louisville 3; Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 
Fifth, Covington. 


Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y.—Wendell L. Trapp, Eminence. 


fF. E. Compton and Co., 1000 North Dearborn, 
Chicago 10, Il.—Mrs. Virginia Tippett, 
1612 Chichester, Louisville. 


Doubleday and Co. and Junior Literary Guild, 
Garden City, N. Y.—Francis Taylor, P.O. 
Box 164, Frankfort. 


The Economy Co., Atlanta, Ga.—Jack Thomp- 
son, 23847 Saratoga Dr., Louisville. 


Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior, 
425 Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il.—A. J. 
Akers, 616 Montclair Dr., Lexington. 


George F. Cram Co.—Central School Supply 
Co., 315-17 West Main, Louisville 2. 


Ginn and Co., 199 East Gay St., Columbus 
16, O.—Judson Harmon, Whitley City; Elvis 
Glenn Pace, Murray; Dick Smith, Route 1, 
Box 248, Georgetown, Ohio; Mrs. Louise 
Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral Park, Lex- 
ington. 








310 W. Polk Street 





Officially Listed Cextbooks 


for use in 


Kentucky Schools, 1959 


STULL AND HATCH GEOGRAPHIES 
Grades 3-7 
The Most Widely Used Geographies in the United States 


* * 


BUILDING CITIZENSHIP — Hughes 
9th grade Civics 


Magruder’s AMERICAN GOVERNMENT — McClenaghan 
12th grade Government 


SCHOOL SOCIOLOGY — Cole and Montgomery 
11th or 12th grade Social Problems 


OUR WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES — Kolevzon and Heine 
9th or 10th grade Geography 


MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD — Hughes 
10th grade World History 


OUR AMERICA — Townsend 
Sth grade U. S. History 


THE UNITED STATES: STORY OF A 
FREE PEOPLE — Steinberg 
11th grade U. S. History 


EASTERN LANDS — Hughes et al 
7th grade Fusion 


WESTERN LANDS — Hughes et al 
8th grade Fusion 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS — Magruder 
11th grade International Problems 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


* * 


Chicago 7, Illinois 














The Gregg Publishing Co.—Robert N. Tarking- 
ton, 3651 North DeQuincy St., Indianapolis 
18, Ind. 

D. C. Heath and Co., 1815 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago 16, Il—J. Edgar Pride, 307 South 
15th St., Murray; Ray F. Grizzell, General 
Consultant, Box 302, Mt. Sterling. 


Harcourt Bruce and Co., New York, N. Y.— 
William M. Currie, 8366 Duke Rd., Lexington. 


Harlow Publishing Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn.— 
J. Leon Cook, 523 Spanish Ct., Louisville 14, 


Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.—Bobby McGuire, 6800 Green 
Meadow Circle, Louisville. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass.—Curtis Shirley, 130 Ransom Ave., 
Lexington; Evelyn Cundiff, 261 Lyndhurst 
Place, Lexington. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P.O. 
Box 286, Frankfort. 

Laidlaw Brothers, River Forest, [l.—Hugh 
Ebien, 251 Idlehour Dr., Lexington. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 383 West Lake, Chicago 
6, Ill—J. Minor Stuart, Dickson, Tenn.; 

Earl G. Walker, Berea. 


Lyons and Carnahan Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill_—Elmer Barker, Winchester. 


Macmillan Co., 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, 
Ill.—Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville; Gladys Wickwire, 607 Ilth St., 
Vincennes, Ind. 


McCormick Mathers Co., Columbus, O.—Harold 
Holcomb, Scottsville. 


A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth St., Louisville. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.— 
W. J. Hauser, P. O. Box 746, Muncie, Ind. 


Rand McNally and Co., Chicago, Ill.—James E. 
Bradley, 1056 Fontaine Rd., Lexington. 


Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Ill.—H. K. 
Hamblen, 2526 Windsor Ave., Owensboro; 
William Lyons, 89 Edgewood Dr., Bedford, 
Ind. 


Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.—Robert Graham, Staff 
Associate, 118 North Martin, Muncie, Ind. 


Scott, Foresman Co., 433 East Erie St., Chi- 
cago 11, Il.—J. Ray Binford, Versailles; 
Irene Reynolds, 3028 Sherbrooke Rd., Louis- 
ville 5. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


E. C. Seale and Co., 1031 N. Pennsylvania 
St., Indianapolis, Ind.—Boswell B. Hodgkin, 
11C Amett, Frankfort. 


Silver Burdette Co., 4700 Chase Ave., Chicago 
80, Ill—Austm Durham, 9 Dumfries Ave., 
Fort Thomas. 


The L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249-259 West Erie 
Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y.—Bobby Jones, 1471 
Townley Dr., Lexington. 


South-Western Publishing Co., 201 West Fourth 
St., Cincinnati, O.—Walter H. Greenwood, 
826 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, Tenn. 


Steck Co., Austin, Texas—Burke Robinson, 
229 Willard Dr., Antioch, Tenn. 


Weber Costello Co.—Roy D. Carter, 249 Ken- 
neth Dr., Nashville, Tenn. 


Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 


The John C. Winston Co., 5641 Northwest 
Highway, Chicago 46, Ill.—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown; Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, 
Lexington; Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2039 
Douglass Blvd., Louisville 5. 


World Book Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16, Il.—Dave Borland, 2049 Hatheway, 
Lexington. 


World Book Encyclopedia, 85 East Gay St., 
Columbus, O.—Mrs. C, Callison, 211 
Ring Rd., Louisville 7; Henry C. Taylor, 
$10 High St., Elizabethtown; Charles R. 
Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville; Mrs. Bessie 
Logan, 14 Audrey Ave., Ludlow; Mrs. Louise 
Hopkins, Wingo; M. S. Hutchens, 209 Taylor 
Dr., Lexington; Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third 
National Bank Bldg., Nashville 8, Tenn. 
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